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A NOTE ON THE RELATION OF THE CORPUS CHRISTI 
PROCESSION TO THE CORPUS CHRISTI PLAY 
IN ENGLAND 


The theory that the Corpus Christi play in England developed 
from the Corpus Christi procession has been described as follows: * 


It seems, then, that shortly after the confirmation of Corpus Christi in 
1318,? pageants of the Biblical story were introduced in conjunction with 
the banners of the crafts. These at first were mute mysteries expressed 
in action. In a short time, however, spoken drama, found also in isolated 
cases in France, became an established custom in England. A spoken 
drama necessitated frequent halts by the procession, as it was impossible 
to act satisfactorily in motion. Indeed, connected pantomimic action would 


seem impossible in a moving procession; therefore this custom may be 


older than the spoken drama. These halts prolonged the procession beyond 
reasonable limit, and were avoided by transferring the pageants to the rear 
of the procession. A division of the procession immediately arose through 
the slower movement of the pageants, but the plays, though much belated, 
followed the traditional course of the procession through the city. Such 
seems to be a reasonable interpretation of the facts as presented by the 
records. 


In a monograph undertaken to question this theory,’ Miss Merle 


1 Charles Davidson, Studies in the English Mystery Plays (Yale Studies, 
1892), p. 217. See also E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, m1, 95-96; 
M. L. Spencer, Corpus Christi Pageants in England (New York, 1911), pp. 
69-70. 

2 The Corpus Christi festival was confirmed by Clement V in 1311. See 
Chambers, loc. cit. For the statement that “the festival was a confirmed 
institution in England by the year 1318,” see Hardin Craig, “ The Corpus 
Christi Procession and the Corpus Christi Play,” JEGP., xm1 (1914), 595. 

® Merle Pierson, “ The Relation of the Corpus Christi Procession to the 
Corpus Christi Play in England,” Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, xvi, part i (October, 1915). 
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Pierson postulates, on the basis of the description above, five stages 
in the development of the Corpus Christi play from the procession :* 
I. Crafts merely marching in the procession. II. Crafts with ban- 
ners in the procession. III. Mute Mysteries. IV. Spoken drama 
in the procession. V. Separation of the plays from the procession. 
And Miss Pierson adds that, to be definitive, the illustrations of 
these stages must be worked out in some one place. 

As a result of her study, Miss Pierson is able to list records of 
Corpus Christi processions and plays in 31 towns, in no one of which 
does she find all five stages illustrated. Furthermore, in one town 
only, York, does she discover a possible example of the important 
‘Stage IV, spoken drama in the procession.° 

From a study of churchwardens’ accounts and other archival 
sources of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries,® I am 
able to add to Miss Pierson’s findings data for twelve towns she 
does not include in her list,’ and slight data for seven that she does 
include.* These records of Corpus Christi processions and plays I 
give below, alphabetically arranged according to counties, towns, 
and churches within the towns.° 


BERKSHIRE 
READING 
St. Lawrence *° 

1507 “Tt. paied for the makyng of a dublett of lethur & j 
peyr off hosyn off lethur agaynst Corpus Xpi day 

viij d.” 


‘Pierson, op. cit., p. 110. The five stages here given are sufficient for 
my purpose. But Miss Pierson suggests the addition of a sixth stage: 
pageant wagons and actors in the procession after the separation from the 
plays. See Pierson, op. cit., p. 111; also Spencer, op. cit., p. 81. 

5 See Pierson, op. cit., p. 159. 

® Lawrence Blair, Dramatic Activity of the Church (unpublished Yale 
dissertation, 1933). 

7 Ashburton, Dunmow, Walden, Bristol, Dover, Sandwich, Oxford, Thame, 
Ludlow, Glastonbury, Pilton, and Yeovil. 

® Bungay, Canterbury, London, Salisbury, Bath, Reading, and Wor- 
cester. A few of the items I cite for these towns are cited also by Miss 
Pierson, but for each of the seven towns I include material not used by her. 

® When the name of the church is not known, I repeat the name of the 
town, to indicate that the parish church is meant. 

1°Charles Kerry, A History of the Municipal Church of St. Lawrence, 
Reading (Reading, 1883), pp. 92, 234. 


1508 


1512 


DEVONSHIRE 
ASHBURTON 
Ashburton 


1492-93 


1516-17 


1528-29 


1537-38 


1547-48 
1555-56 


1558-59 


ESSEX 
DUNMOW 
Dunmow 


1527 


1533 


1539 


1540 
1541 
1542 
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11 William Poo, sub-sexton. 
12 J, H. Butcher, The Parish of Ashburton in the 15th & 16th Centuries 
(London, 1870), pp. 10-38. 

18 Hssexw Review, xtx (1910), 194-96. 

14 Followed by receipts from nine other towns. 
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“Tt. payed to the same Willm*™ for rynging on Corpus 


Xpi day at procession.” 


“Tt. payed to Robt Slau for wasting of the Taylours 


torchis on Corpus X! day iij d.” 


“In cost of bread & ale on Corpus Christi day to the 
players viij d.” 

“For iiij ‘ratilbagges’ and ‘vysers’ bought for the 
players at the festival of Corpus Christi xx d.” 

“For painting cloth for the players, & making their 
tunics, & for ‘chequery’ for making tunics for the 
aforesaid players, & for making staves for them, & 
crests upon their heads on the festival of Corpus 
Xti ix s. ix d.” 

“For a pair of silk garments (seroticarum) for King 
Herod on Corpus Christi day j d.” 

“To the players on Corpus Christi day ij s.” 

“For keeping of the players’ clothes iiij s. iiij d. 

Payd for a payr of glovys for hym that played God 
Almighty at Corpus Xpi day ij d. 
Payd for wyne for hym that played Saynt Resinent 
vj d.” 
“For a payr of glovys to hym that played Christ on 
Corpus Xpi day ij d.” 


“for lyne, pakthrede, and whepcorde, whan Parnell 
made the pagantes on corpuscrysti daye, 4 d.” 

“Payde for a playe boke of Corpus Christi pagaunts, 
2s8.8d.” 


“to Ayer of Chelmysford for players garments and for 
feachyng of the same, 2 s.” 

Receipts at Corpus Christi play. 

“To the players at owre Corpus Christi, 6 s. 8 d.” 

Received: “att Corpuscrysty plays: off Northend, 7 s.; ** 

for bred and ale sold, 7 s.; total, 3 li. 14 s. 64 d.” 
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WALDEN 


Notre Dame de Walden *® 
1443 “hominibus pulsantibus in die Corporis Xpi ad pro- 
cess’ ij d.” 
1446 “Ttm in pakthred & nayl in die Corpus Xpi p* le hers 
j d.”’ 
1449 “ Johi Rownyng pro factur’ meremij pani linei corporis 


Xpi iiij d.” 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BrIsToL 
Christ Church ** 
1547 “TItm. pd on Corpus Chryste day to master parson and 
prysts and clariks and chyldryn vj s. viij d.” 


St. Ewen’s 17 
4 Hen. IV Items similar to those for 1 and 20 Edward IV. (See 


below. ) 

1455-56 “Item, for beryng of the best cros on Corpus Christi 
day ij d.” 

1456-57 “Item for bearing cross on Corpus Christi day, 2d.” 

1 Ed. IV “Ttem, for dyner on Corpus Xt daye in brede and ale 
x d. 

Item, the same day for befe, mutton, chykyns and spyces 

xx d. 


Item, for the coke’s labour and fuell iij d. 
Item, for the berying of the crosse the same day ij d.” 
4 Ed. IV “Item, for the costes of the dyner on Corpus Christi 
day xv d. ob.” 
20 Ed. IV “Item, for vj galons ale, a Corpus X* day vj d. 
Item, for bering of baners the same day ij d. 
Item, for mustard on the aforesaid Corpus X# day ob. 
Item, for moton the same day ij d. ob. 
Item, for ij pesis of beef xiij d. 
Item, for iij rounds of beef vj d.” 


St. John’s ** 
1536 “Item payd to iij priests upon Corpus Christi day xij d. 

Item payd to the sexton upon that day iiij d. 

Item payd for ij quarts of wine iiij d. 

Item to ij chylder that bore the candlestick ij d.” 


15 Richard, Lord Braybrooke, The History of Audley End (London, 
1836), pp. 221-22. ; 

16 J, F. Nicholls and John Taylor, Bristol Past and Present (Bristol, 
1881-82), m, 176. 

17 Nicholls and Taylor, op. cit., 11, 251-52; Transactions of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Arch. Soc., xv (1890-91), 164-77. 
18 Nicholls and Taylor, op. cit., 1, 150. 
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1555 “Pd. on Corpus Xt day to the person iv d. 
Item to John Hill iiij d. for carrying the cross iiij d. 
Item pd. unto the iiij chylder to beyer candlesticks iiij d. 
Item for rynging of the bells against the procession v d.” 


St. Mary-le-Port 


c. 1558 “Ttem paid for carriage of the cross and ringing of the 

bells upon Corpus Christi day x d.” 

St. Nicholas *° 

1534 “Ttem paid to viij priests to a procession on Corpus 
Christi day at iv d. a piece to them, amt. ij s. viij d. 

Paid to the children that singeth viij d. 
Paid to children to bear iv candlesticks, ij sensers and 

the ship viij d. 

Item for bearing of the cross iiij d.” 


KENT 
CANTERBURY 
St. Dunstan’s 22 


1500 Inventory: “iij newe queers off the story of Seynt Dunstan 

and ij olde queers off thys same.” 

“A queer off the story of Seynt Thomas and the 
dedycacion and Saint Mathy the Apostell and 
Saynt Katteryn.” 

“ A queer off Corpus Xi and Saint Anne.” 

“A queer off the story of Corpus Xi with the 
legent febyll.” 

“ij quayers one off the story off Corpus Xi and 


halhoywyn.” 
1524 “For calves heddes for the ryngers for ij yeres xiiij d.” 
1525 “ For a calves hede flaggis and thredde at Corpus Christi 
day for ryngaris vij d.” 
1527 The same as the item for 1525, with the omission of for 
ryngaris, and with the sum paid changed to 6 d. 
1545 “Item for flaggis bred and drynke on Corpus Christi 
day ij d.” 
1546 ' For “ flaggis” on Corpus Christi day, 1 d. 


(This item repeated in 1547-48) 


DOovER 
St. Mary’s * 
1537 “Item paid to them that bare the banners apon Corpus 
t Xpi day vij d.” 


1° Thid., p. 225. 2° Tbid., p. 163. 
21 Arch. Cant., xvI, 313-14; xvm, 83-111; J. C. Cox, Churchwardens’ 
Accounts (London, 1913), p. 213. 
22 British Museum Egerton MSS. 1912, ff. 4b, 13b. 
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1540 “Item paid to them that bare the banners upon the 
Assencyon & Corpus Xpi daye vij d.” 
SANDWICH 
St. Mary * 


Year unknown “Item to bearers of banners on Corpus Christi day.” 


LONDON 


LONDON 
St. Andrew Hubbard ** 
1458-60 “Item, for naillys for the Canapy a gens Corpus Christi 
day.” 
1466-68 Flags and garlands on Corpus Christi day. 
(Similar items until 1558) 
1472-74 Flags, garlands, and “ pakthrede” on Corpus Christi 
day, 5 d. 
1491-92 “Ttem, in costes to them that bore them torches and 
the canape ix. d.” 
1492-93 “paid on Corpus Christi day for garlandys of Rossys & 
of wodroffe for the quyre & the torche berers xiij d.” 
1493-94 “Item, paid ffor the brekffast for them that bore the 


Canape vj d.” 
St. Margaret Pattens 
1524 “Pd for garlondis on corps Xti day for the quere vj d.” 
St. Margaret’s, Southwark *° 


28 Hen. VI “ Also payd for flagges & garlandes for the torches upon 
Corpus Christi day vj d.” 
(Similar items until 4 Edward IV) 
35 Hen. VI 
“ Payed for Garlondes and pakthrede and drynkyng on 
Corpus Christi day vij d.” 
1485 Inventory : “ Item ij long crestes & ij short for the Canope 
gilt on Corpus Xri day. 
Item ij stavys peynted grene to bere the 
Canope. 
Item ij frengys of sylke, yelow & grene, for 
the endes of the Canope. 
Item a dosyn poyntes of lede for the same. 
4 banner clothes, one for Corpus Xri, one 
for St. Margaret, one of the Passion, one 
of St. Katharine.” 


23 William Boys, Collections for an History of Sandwich in Kent (Canter- 
bury, 1792), p. 364. 

24 British Magazine, XXXI-XXXV, passim. 

25 Sacristy, 1 (1871), 261. 
2° British Magazine, xxxtl, 487-94, 639-47; xxxv, 181. 
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St. Margaret’s, Westminster 27 


1474-76 “On Corpus Cristy day for garlands for iiij torches j d.” 
1484-86 “For garlonds of Reed Rosis on Corpus Xti day v d.” 
“For brede ale and wyne on Corpus Xtiday for syngers 
of the Kyngs Chappell xij d. ob.” 
1519 “Ttem, . . . a monstre of silver and gilt to bear in the 
Sacrament on Corpus Christi day.” 


St. Martin-in-the-Fields 2° 


1525 For garnishing four torches for Corpus Christi day, 12 d. 
(Similar entries until 1530) 
1538 Torches for Corpus Christi day. 
(Similar entries until 1544) 
1555 “ Pd. on Corpus Christi day for iiij staves for the canopy, 
for strawenge herbs & ffor poynts xj d.” 
“ Pd. on Corpus Christi day for flowers.” 


St. Martin Outwich 2° 


1524 “Ttem, for rose garlands on Corpus Xpiday, vj d.” 
(Similar entry for 1525) 


St. Mary at Hill *° 
1477-79 “Item, for Garlondis one Corpus Christi day, x d.” 
1479-81 “Ttem, for flagges and garlondis, and pak thredde for 
the torchis, apon corpus christi day and apon saynt 
Barnabeys day & other days. And for vj men to bere 
the same torchis, as it more playnly shewith by the 
boke of parcellis, iiij s. vij d.” 
“Ttem, for iiije laten belles for the canopye on corpus 
christi daye, iiij s. iiij d.” 
“Item, for garnyschyng of iiij torches agenst corpus 
christi xvj d.” 
“Item, on Corpus Christi daye for Roose garlandes & 
for beryng of iiij torches, xij d.” 
“For ale and brede the same daye, ij d. 0b.” 
“Ttem, to ij® childern that went on procession on Seynt 
barnabeys daye & on corpus christi daye, iiij d.” 
“Item, for mending of a canopye to bear over the sacra- 
ment on corpus christi daye vj d.” 
1490-91 “Item, for Roose garlondes, and off wodroffe ffor Corpus 


27 Cox, op. cit., pp. 209, 241; John Nichols, Illustrations (London, 1797), 

&. t 
. 28 John V. Kitto, The Accounts of the Churchwardens of St. Martin in 
the Fields (London, 1901), pp. 13-165. 

2° John Nichols, Illustrations (London, 1797), pp. 272-73. 

°° Henry Littlehales, Medieval Records of a London City Church (St. 
Mary at Hill) 1420-1559 (London, 1904-05), pp. 81-383. 
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1491-92 
1492-93 
1493-94 
1494-95 
1498-99 
1502-03 
1507-08 
1508-09 


1518-19 


1519-20 


1520-21 


1523-24 


1524-25 


1526-27 


1538-39 


Christi daye, & to iiij torchberers, & ffor Seynt 
barnabe daye, ix d. ob.” 

Roses on Corpus Christi day, 8 d. 

“... and for dressyng iiij torchys on corpus crysty day.” 

Garlands on Corpus Christi day 3 d. 

Torches for Corpus Christi day. 

For garnishing 8 torches on Corpus Christi day, 2 s. 8 d. 

“ Payd to iiij men for beryng of iiij torchis on corpus 
christi daye, iiij d.” 

“Item, payde for beryng of viij torchys on Corpus Christi 
day abowt the parysche viij d.” 

“Item, payd to viij men for beryng of viij torchis on 
corpus christi daye, viij d.” 

“paid for the beryng of viij torches on corpus christi 
day which was this yere Midsomer Eve, the torche 
j. viij d.” 

“Ttem, paid for iij dossen Garlondis on Corpus Christi 
day for the procession xv d. 

Item, paid for ij dossen of Grene Garlondis for that 
procession ij d.” 

“Item, paid for Garlondis on Corpus cristi day for the 
crossis and the quere v d. ob. 

Item, paid for beryng of viij torches that day, to viij 
men viij d.” 

“paid for Garlondis for the crossis and the quere and 
for other Straungers that did bere copis on corpus 
cristi day xx d. 

paid for beryng of viij torches that day with the 
Sacrament viij d.” 

Paid for bearing of torches on Corpus Christi day, 8d. 

Rose garlands for the procession, 16 d. 

Paid to 3 men for bearing crosses, 3 d. 

Memorandum ; “ ffirst, ytt is, that for the beryng of the 
crosses on corpus christi day that hit shal not be 
paid because hit shal not be no precedent, which is, 
iij d.” 

“Ttem, paid for garlondis and Rosis & lavender on 
corpus christi day ij s. v. d.” ° 

Garlands for Corpus Christi day, 2 s. 

“Payd for iiij men to bere torches on Corpus Christi 
daye iiij d.” 


St. Mary Magdalene, Milk Street ** 


1545 


“pd. for Rosse garlonds on corpus Cristi daye xij d. 
pd. for grene garlonds & bredd & dryncke the same daye 
iiij d. 


*2 Churchwardens’ accounts of St. Mary Magdalene, Milk Street, London, 
1518-1665. Manuscript in Guildhall Library. 
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pd. to pore men to carry baners & torches iij d.” 
1559 “for Garlands upon corpuscristie daie & for banners 
bering same xvj d.” 


St. Mary Woolnoth 

1539 Rose garlands on Corpus Christi day. 
St. Matthew, Friday Street ** 

1557-58 Garlands upon Corpus Christi day. 


St. Michael, Cornhill ** 


1556 “For Garlandes on Corpes Cristye daie for them that 
caried the canapye and otheres xvj d.” 


St. Olave, Southwark *5 


1554-56 “pd for iiij staffe torchys for Corpus Xti daye 7s. 12 
June—pd more for xxiij garlonds for Corpus Xpi 
presessyone xxij d.” 

1558-60 “Ttm pd for garlands on corpus christi daie iiij s.” 


St. Peter Cheap ** 


1447 Garlands on Corpus Christi day. 
(This item repeated in 1521) 
1534 “Tt’m for garlondes on White Sondaye corpus x’pi Daye, 
holy thursdaye & saynte peters Daye, ij s. vj d.” 
1555 “Tt’m for garlondes of Roses on corpus x’pi daye, v d.” 


OXFORDSHIRE 
OxFORD 
St. Michael 


1434-35 “item for berynge of the banere polles on Corpus Crist 
ys day ij d.” 
(Similar item for many years) 

1492-93 “Item for beryng of baners on Corpus Christi day iiij d.” 

1529-30 “item paide for beryng the baners on Corpus Crysti day, 
ij d.” 

1530-31 “item payd for caryeng of the banners upon Corpus 
Christi day, ij d.” 


82 J, M. S. Brooke and A. W. C. Hallen, The Transcript of the Registers of 
the United Parishes of S. Mary Woolnoth and 8. Mary Woolchurch Haw 
(London, 1886), p. xvii. 

33 Jour. of the Brit. Arch. Association, xxv, 370. 

84 J. C. Cok, Churchwardens’ Accounts (London, 1913), p. 241. 

85 Churchwardens’ accounts of St. Olave, Southwark, 1546-92. Manuscript 
in Bermondsey Public Library. 

86° Jour. of the Brit. Arch. Association, XxIv, 262. 

87H. E. Salter, The Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Michael’s Church, 
Oxford (Oxfordshire Arch. Soc., no. 78, 1933), pp. 32-193. 
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THAME 
Church of the Virgin Mary * 


1523 “Tt? payed for the writing of the p’cells*® of the iij 
kings of Colen & Herod on Corps Xti day viij d.” 


SHROPSHIRE 
LUDLOW 
Ludlow 


1545 For a “canape” on Corpus Christi day, 2d. 
For nails and pins “to the canape,” 2 d. 
1547 For making the “canapie” over the Sacrament upon 
Corpus Christi day, and for pins and tacks to the 
same, 10 d. 
“Pins & points for the canape agaynst Corpus Christi 
tyde j d.” 
(Similar entry for 1559) 
“ Pd. for a brekefast to them that did carry the canopie 
vij d.” 


SOMERSETSHIRE 
St. Michael’s * 


1463-64 “Et pro bavalacione torticiorum in Festo Corporis Xti 
j 
1473-74 “Et pro bajalacione vexillorum et torticium in Festo 
Corporis Christi et in diebus rogacionum iiij d.” 
1476-77 “Et pro portacione crucis vexilli et torticium in diebus 
rogacionum et in Festo Corporis Christi iiij d. 0b.” 
GLASTONBURY 
St. John’s *? 


1428 Inventory: “Item j canape cum ij foletts de plesauns ** 
pro corpore Christi.” 

1500 “Tn expensis factis per magistrum hampton in die Cor- 
poris Christi pro lez pagetts cum j play in la belhay 
vj 8. viij d.” 


38 F. G. Lee, The History, Description, and Antiquities of the Prebendal 
Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Thame (London, 1883), p. 53. 

3° Parts. 

“°Thomas Wright, Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Town of Ludlow 
(Camden Society, 1869), pp. 22-92. 

41C. B. Pearson, ed., “ Churchwardens’ Accounts of . . . St. Michael’s 
Bath,” Somerset Arch. Proc., xxv, 60, 72. 

42 Somerset and Dorset Notes & Queries, Iv, 144, 336. 

*s A fne kind of gauze. 
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PILTON 
St. John Baptist 
1544 Inventory: “Item a canype steyned to hold over the 
sacrament Corpus Christi day.” 
YEOVIL 
Yeovil 
1457-58 “In pulsantoribz pulsand in festo Corporis xpi dum 
processio ibat circa villam j d.” 
“Et solut. Johi Mershe pro deposicoe de le canapy in 
festo corporis xpi.” 


SUFFOLK 
BUNGAY 
St. Mary 
1543 “It. pd. for sewyn s’ten abbs yt was occupyd at ye game 
on corp’s xxi day j d.” 


WILTSHIRE 
SALISBURY 
St. Edmund’s ¢7 


1461-62 “Et pueris hastas & vexilla portant’ diebus rogacionum 
ascencionis domini Jouis in septimana Penthecostis 
& Corporis Christi xviij d.” 


“Et solut’? Thome Rake Staynor pro factura xxxiiij 
duoden’ signorum Jocallum p’c’ duoden’ j d. in toto 
ij s... Et in vij vinis de ffemysshe pro vestiment’ 
jocalibus inde fiendis p’c’ vln’ vj d. in toto iij s. vj d. 
Et Roberto Staynor pro le Staynyng’ eorundem nichil. 
Et Johanni Agas pro factura eorundem. Et eidem 
pro [blank] vergis de blankett pro duplicata eorundem 
xvj d. Et mimis Ciuitatis pro eorum labore xiiij d. 
Et in vno pixide ad colligendam & conseruandam 
pecuniam xiiij d. Et in diademis iiij d. Et Thome 
Bryman’ pro corona & aliis vj d. Et in ij lb. canabis 
pro crinibus v d. Et in j lb. de ffustyck vj d. Et in 
Tynfoile vj d. ob. Et pro mamettis vj d. Et in De 
de pynnys xiij d. Et pro scriptura diuersorum nomi- 
num in textu iij d. Et Thome Rake pro pictura 


‘4 E. Hobhouse, ed., Churchwardens’ Accounts of Croscombe (Somerset 
Record Soc., Iv, 1890), p. 52. 

‘6 John G. Nichols, Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica (London, 
1834-43), mr, 140. 

Hast Anglian, 149. 

‘7H. J. Fowle Swayne, Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Edmund’s and 
St. Thomas, Sarum (Wilts Record Soc., 1896), pp. 6-88, 370. 
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diuers’ diademat’ vltra Tynfoile n’l. Et Will’o Jonnes 

pro factura de Cheuerons vitra crines ad idem. Et 

Joh’i Payne pro j cheueron n’l. Et Will’o Smythe 
pro crinibus n’l.” 

1462-63 Boys bore banners and spears on Corpus Christi day. 

(Similar items, usually for banners alone, appear 
at intervals until 1544) 

1469-70 “Et de den’ allocatis Joh’i Payne Veuer pro apparell’ 
lusorum per ipsum Johannem solut’ in Septimana 
qua accidit festum corporis Xpi xj s. x. d.” 

1472 Inventory: “Item j cowpe with ij angels of silver and 

on gilt servyng on Corpus Xpi day for the sacrament 

and other tymes to be born on.” 


1473-74 “Tt? in j queyre bought with the story of Corporis Xpi 
ij s. iiij d.” 
1490-91 “ Also in mony paid for ij dos’ poyntes occupied abought 


paiantes in the feste of Corporis Xi iij d.” 
6 or 7 Hen. VIII Paid for torches for Corpus Christi day, 8 s. 2 d. 


1523-24 Ale and money given to banner-bearers on Corpus Christi 
day. 
1540-41 “for costes done in the rogation weke wytsonday & 


Corpus Xpi daye on them that ronge bore banners 
and were appareled for the Processyon in breade & 
ale iij s. x d.” 

St. Thomas *° 


1547-48 Banners borne on Corpus Christi day. 


WORCESTER 
WORCESTER 
Worcester Priory °° 

1423-24 From accounts of the sacrist: “In dono ludentibus 

Corporis Xti 3 s. 4 d.” 


These records of Corpus Christi plays and processions,®* taken 
from the accounts of 36 churches, serve to corroborate the conclu- 
sions reached by Miss Pierson. No church record here of a Corpus 


“® The editor of the accounts thinks these items refer to a Corpus Christi 
play. See Swayne, op. cit., p. xvii. 

*° Swayne, op. cit., p. 275. 

50S. G. Hamilton, ed., Compotus Rolls of the Priory of Worcester of the 
XIVth and XVth Centuries (Worcestershire Hist. Soc., 1910), p. 68. 

51T believe it logical to assume that the single entries included for gar- 
lands and banners (such as the entry from St. Margaret Pattens, London) 
indicate a procession rather than mere decorations for the church. 
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Christi procession mentions a play in any form.5? No church 
record here of a play shows any definite connection of the play with 
a Corpus Christi procession. 

Since there must exist still many Corpus Christi records unex- 
amined, Miss Pierson’s investigation and mine do not necessarily 
invalidate the theory under consideration.** But if proof of the 
theory be found, it will probably come, as Miss Pierson suggests,** 
from records dating from 1311 to 1400—for after 1400 there was 
spoken drama in almost all the towns studied by Miss Pierson— 
rather than from such late records as those found in church- 
wardens’ accounts. 


LAWRENCE BLAIR 
Michigan State College 


THE ENGLISH FAUST BOOK AND THE DATE OF 
MARLOWE’S FAUSTUS 


There are a number of important unsolved problems about P. F.’s 
English translation of the German Faustbuch of 1587, issued as 
The Historie of ... Doctor Iohn Faustus. Chief among them are 


perhaps the manner in which the Faustbuch was brought to Eng- 
land, the identity of its translator P. F., and the date at which 
the English translation was first published. The latter is cardinal 
in the current dispute as to the date of Marlowe’s play of Doctor 
Faustus, known to be a dramatization of P. F.’s English Faust 
Book. This paper will advance evidence tending to show that 
there was an edition of the English Faust Book at least as early as 
1590, and that this edition was first printed at Cambridge. It 
will also make a suggestion about the identity of P. F. 

No one has heretofore noticed, I believe, that there is a reference 
to “ Faustus” in Henry Holland’s dialogue, A Treatise Against 
Witchcraft, published at Cambridge in 1590.1 In the course of a 


52Miss Pierson finds three possible illustrations of Stage III (Mute 
Mysteries). See Pierson, op. cit., p. 159. 

5° For another sceptical study of this theory, see Hardin Craig, op. cit., 
pp. 599 ff. 

54 See Pierson, op. cit., p. 160. 

+“Cambridge. Printed by John Legatt, Printer to the Universitie of 
Cambridge. 1590.” The date is made doubly sure by Holland’s dedication 
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discussion about the power of witches to fly through the air, one 
of the speakers, Theophilus, remarks to the other, Mysodaemon, 


I will not denie, Mysodaemon, but the deuill may de- 
lude his witches many waies in these transportations, & that many 


aes fabulous pamphelets * are published, which giue little light and 
aaron lesse proofe unto this point in controuersie. This first under- 
art. & in p. stand, that whatsoeuer is saide of transportations, contrarie 
156. to the nature of our bodies, as to ride on the moone to meete 


Herodias, &c. all such thinges are indeede but meere delusi- 
ons. (Sig. E3v.) 


As nearly as possible, the passage is here reproduced exactly as it 
is in Holland, with the same distribution of words in each line 
and the same relative placement of the marginal references. The 
star also is Holland’s. 

The Faustus reference may be to any one of four things: (1) 
The original German edition of the Faustbuch. (2) A hitherto un- 
suspected and very early edition of Marlowe’s play. (3) A Ballad 
of the life and death of Doctor Faustus, the great Cunngerer, en- 
tered in the Stationers’ Register on Fabruary 28, 1588/9. We 
know nothing about this ballad save the bare title, for it is not 
extant, and no description of it has come down to us. (4) P. F.’s 
English translation of the Faustbuch, called The Historie of ... 
Doctor Faustus, the earliest extant edition of which is that printed 
at London by Thomas Orwin in 1592. 

The first two possibilities may be eliminated without much 
hesitation. If Holland had meant to refer to the German edition 
he would probably have used some form of the German title, which 
is Historia Von D. Johann Fausten . ..; “ Faustus” is, rather, 
the name used in all English versions of the story. Again, com- 
paratively few even among the well-educated Englishmen of the 
Renaissance had a reading knowledge of German. And, moreover, 
the companion marginal citation of Drunken Dunstan shows that 
Holland was speaking of English books. I fear that the second 
possibility, that of a hitherto unknown edition of Marlowe’s play, 
must likewise be rejected. It would offer a beautifully direct solu- 
tion of the whole vexed question of the date of the play, but un- 
fortunately it is contrary to all the evidence, affirmative and nega- 


to the Earl of Essex, which he concludes with the words “The yeere of 
our saluation. 1590.” 
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tive, which has led to general acceptance of the view that the quarto 
of 1604 was its first appearance in print.2, One may add that it is 
difficult to imagine how a popular play like Faustus, if once pub- 
lished before 1590, could be withheld from further publication 
until 1604. 

There remains a choice between the ballad and the English Faust 
Book. For various reasons Holland seems to mean the latter. His 
use of the term “ pamphelets ” rather points in that direction, be- 
cause whereas it was perfectly applicable in Elizabethan usage to 
moderately long prose stories like the Historie it was probably in- 
applicable to mere ballads, most of which were single sheet affairs. 
NED. cites no instance of its being used to describe a ballad, nor 
does independent research uncover any such instance. But NED. 
does give numerous examples of use of the term to refer to more 
extensive prose narratives. We do not know exactly how long the 
first edition of P. F.’s translation was; presumably about 80 pages, 
if later editions are indicative. Instances in which works of this 
length were called pamphlets are easy to find.® 

Drunken Dunstan may provide a key to the problem, on the 
theory that what Dunstan is, Faustus is likely to be, since they are 
cited side by side. But Drunken Dunstan eludes identification. 
No such title appears in the Stationers’ Register at any time before 
1591 nor have I been able to discover it in any catalogue of early 
English printed books, or in any collections of the ballads of the 
time, or in others of the witchcraft manuals. No doubt it is some 
sort of attack on Dunstan, to whom, with other Catholic saints, 
Protestants gave a reputation for dissoluteness and magic.* But 
whether it is a ballad or a prose history I have not succeeded in 
ascertaining. The name has the raciness of a ballad. On the 
other hand, to what, then, does Holland’s cryptic abbreviation “ art. 


*See pp. 1-2 of F. S. Boas’ edition of Marlowe’s Faustus, London, 1932. 

* Anne Dowriche speaks of her narrative poem The French Historie, 
London, 1589, containing some 80 pages, as “this present Pamphlet ” 
(sig. A2t). The same designation is made of Wm. Fulbecke’s Booke of 
christian Ethicks, London, 1587, 98 pp., and Wm. Kempe’s The Education 
of Children, London, 1588, 60 pp. 

‘John Bale, The Actes of Englysh votaryes . .., London, 1548, p. 60; 
F. Coxe, A short treatise declaringe the detestable wickednesse of magicall 
sciences, London, 1561, sig. B4¥; Grim the Collier of Croydon (Dodsley, 
vol. vit), Act I, sc. 1, p. 392. 
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& in p. 156” refer? Certainly not to Holland’s own book, which 
has only some 64 pages; and almost certainly not to Faustus, which 
even in its longest form as a prose history probably contained fewer 
than 100 pages, as has been remarked. Propinquity, moreover, at- 
taches the “art. & in p. 156 ” to the Dunstan reference. If Eliza- 
bethans had been in the habit of binding together large numbers of 
ballads, one might suggest that Drunken Dunstan appeared on page 
156 of such a collection, but that does not seem to have been the 
practise. All things considered, Holland’s mention of “p. 156” 
makes for the conclusion that Drunken Dunstan was a work of some 
length, and hence not a ballad. The abbreviation “art.” most 
naturally suggests “article,” but that does not seem particularly 
intelligible as a specific reference, nor does it assist us here.® 

An additional minor point worth noting is that we know the 
English Faust Book to have contained (chs. XX ff. in later edi- 
tions) description of the flights of a witch through the air, but we 
cannot be sure that the ballad did, since the ballad has long ago 
completely disappeared. 

Finally, the nature of Holland’s book and the position of the 
author himself are to be considered. A Treatise Against Witchcraft 
is a distinctly learned work. Holland was the holder of the B. A. 
and M.A. degrees from Cambridge, a clergyman, and writer of 
several very godly works of Christian piety. He was less likely to 
be interested in common ballads than in a narrative of some dignity 
like the English Faust Book, and he was very unlikely to think 
ballads worth citing in an authoritative and considered analysis, 
which is what A Treatise’ Against Witchcraft purports to be. 

We have now, I think, gone as far as the Holland passage will 
carry us. We do not arrive at certainty through it, but it does make 
probable, in my judgment, the existence of an edition of the English 
Faust Book at least as early as 1590. And this was not merely 
circulated in manuscript, for Holland explicitly says that the pam- 
phlets “ are published.” 

Where, then, was the edition published? Probably at Cam- 
bridge. The records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company at 
London under the date of December 6, 1591, have this entry: 


5 Another possibility might be “articulatim,” piecemeal, meaning that 
the material was scattered in various places in the work cited. 


THE ENGLISH FAUST BOOK 


Cambridge/ Alsoe at this Courte it was motioned/ that 
for quietnes to be established betwene the 
Uniu’sitie of Cambridge and theire Printers 
and this Companie for matters of pryntinge, and for 
the avoidinge of divers disorders and troubles alredie 
arisen and hereafter like to arise betwene the 
said Partyes aboute printinge / 
Yt mighte be Lawfull for the saide Uniu’sitye and 
printers of Cambridge for the space of one monnethe after 
the Retorne of everie ffrankford mart, to haue the choise 
of anie forayne Bookes cOminge from the said marte, The 
same to be allowed to the saide Printers of Cambridge 
and by them to be printed/ . . .° 


From this it appears that Cambridge printers had, for some time 
before 1591, been eagerly buying books brought over to England 
from the mart at Frankfort in Germany. Now the interesting fact 
is that the first German edition of the Faustbuch was published by 
Johann Spies at Frankfort, whence it might pass by normal chan- 
nels to one of the Cambridge publishers. Furthermore, Henry 
Holland, whose reference to “ Faustus ” has just been studied, was 
at this time in touch, probably quite close touch, with the Cam- 
bridge publishing trade: after taking his M. A. at the university in 
1583 he was until 1592 vicar at Orwell, scarcely a dozen miles from 
Cambridge, and in 1590 he secured John Legatt, printer to the 
university, as publisher of A Treatise Against Witchcraft. Holland 
could be expected to be well acquainted with Cambridge publications 
between 1587 and 1590; on the other hand, there is no indication 
that he went up to London at this time or had special access to 
books brought out there. 

Again, Hale Moore has pointed out’ that among Gabriel 
Harvey’s marginalia is the following note, written on folio GiiT of 
his copy of Richard Morysine’s 1539 translation of Frontinus’ 


Strategematicon: 
. if Doctor 
Faustus cowld reare Castles, & arme 
Diuels at pleasure: what woonderful, 
& monstrous exploits, might be 
acheuid by such terrible meanes. 


® Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company, ed. W. W. Greg and 
E. Boswell (London, 1930), p. 39. 
™“ Gabriel Harvey’s References to Marlowe,” SP., xxi (1926), 337-57. 
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After examining the dateable allusions in the other marginal nota- 
tions in this book, Moore concludes that all fall between 1589 and 
1590 or 1591. Hence he argues that the Faustus allusion is to be 
given “a later limit of 1590.” His belief is that the allusion is to 
Marlowe’s play, but I am strongly inclined to agree rather with 
Boas, who argues that it more probably is to the English Faust 
Book. As Boas shows,® the passage quoted describes two episodes 
which may well have been added to the play only after Marlowe’s 
death. Both, on the other hand, are clearly in the English Faust 
Book (chs. xu and tit). It would seem that we have here another 
reference of approximately the year 1590, supporting Holland’s 
mention of the same work at about the same date. And again 
Cambridge comes into the situation because Harvey lived and read 
there during the period which interests us. G. C. Moore Smith,° 
for instance, speaks of a reply which he wrote to Lyly’s Pap with a 
Hatchet, dating it from Trinity Hall, November 5, 1589, but not 
then publishing it. 

In addition, no one will forget that Marlowe himself had taken 
his M. A. from Cambridge so recently as 1587 and presumably 
maintained ties of some sort with it afterwards. Hither on an oc- 
casional trip back to Cambridge or through friends remaining there 
he might be expected to see whatever was most striking on the 
bookstalls of the town. 

All these bits of fact and speculation fit together with curious 
precision. The story which they tell is that the Faustbuch was 
imported from Frankfort by a Cambridge publisher, entrusted by 
him to P. F. for translation into English, and then printed at Cam- 
bridge in time to be read by Holland, Harvey, and Marlowe at 
least as early as 1590, and probably a year or two before. 

If this reconstruction of the events is right and Cambridge is 
central in the early history of the English Faust Book, it is probable 
that P. F. also was a Cambridge man. The publisher would be 
likely to choose a translator near at hand, and would naturally turn 
to the university to find an educated man who knew German well. 
It is a good guess that if we could discover someone with the 
proper initials, who either was at Cambridge at this time or had 
recently been there, and who had travelled in Germany, we should 
at last have run P. F. to earth. I am unable to make the necessary 


® Op. cit., pp. 9-10. ® Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (1913), p. 58. 
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investigations at this time, but very tentatively I might point out 
that there was a Peter Frenche who took the B. A. from Magdalene 
in 1581-2 and the M. A. in 1585, who seems to be a likely candi- 
date. It may be something more than a coincidence that Henry 
Holland also took the B. A. from the same college, Magdalene, in 
1580, only two years before him. One may remark also that P. F.’s 
being a Cambridge man, quite possibly acquainted with Marlowe, 
Holland, and Harvey, would help to explain why the attention of 
these three was attracted by the English Faust Book. 

If my general hypothesis is correct, it would follow that we need 
not believe there was an edition of the English Faust Book put out 
by Abel Jeffes in London in May, 1592, no copy of which survives, 
as is supposed by Greg and others.*® The basis for Greg’s argument 
is a decision of the Court of the Stationers’ Company entered in 
the records on December 18, 1592: 


Abell Ieffes Yt is ordered: that if the book of Decor ffaustus shall not 
Tho. Orwin be found in the [beh] hall book entred to Richard Oliff 

before Abell Ieffes claymed the same wth was about May 
last. That then the seid copie shall Remayne to the said Abell as his 


prop copie from the tyme of his first clayme w was about May last as 
aforesaid / 


Greg concluded that Jeffes’ claim must have been founded on his 
publication of an edition of the English Faust Book at London in 
May, 1592. This is still a possibility, but it would seem to be more 
likely that Jeffes was simply claiming as an assignee of the original 
Cambridge publisher as of May, 1592. 

Finally, if I am right in thinking that there was an edition of the 
English Faust Book at Cambridge at least as early as 1590, the 
chances are that the traditional date of 1588 or 1589 for the com- 
position of Marlowe’s play is correct. Of course, there is always 
the possibility that even if his source was published in 1588, let us 
say, he might not make use of it until several years later. But the 
evidence shows that the Faust Book was arousing interest among 
Cambridge men fairly soon after its publication, and the natural 
assumption is that Marlowe would see it early and use it while its 
effect on him was fresh. 


Pavut H. KocHER 
University of Washington 


1° Greg’s argument is set forth by Boas, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
11 Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company, p. 44. 
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LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST, IV, iii, 285-362 


It is generally agreed that Berowne’s long speech in IV, iii, of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost includes lines that in the printer’s copy were 
marked for deletion. For their inclusion in the text the most 
plausible explanation is that offered by Dover Wilson in the New 
Cambridge edition of the play. According to Professor Wilson’s 
theory, we have in the Quarto and all subsequent editions of the 
play not merely the first and second drafts of scattered lines, but 
the whole of Berowne’s speech both in its original and in its revised 
form. He asks us to observe that the speech as we have it develops 
clearly enough up to line 314,? but that in the following line it 
begins all over again the argument which started at line 292. From 
this he deduces that the original draft of the speech went from 
line 285 to line 314, and that, when the play underwent revision, 
lines 315-362 were substituted for lines 292-314. The printer, 
however, mistaking the deletion sign of the manuscript, printed 
both speeches, with the result that in the Quarto they appear con- 
secutively, in the order written. 

Such, without the bibliographical considerations adduced, is Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s hypothesis, an hypothesis which has been duly 
recorded in many of the subsequent editions of the play.’ Yet to 
be completely acceptable, it needs, I believe, a slight modification. 
According to Professor Wilson, the first version of the speech must 
have ended with line 314. Yet neither is this line an apt con- 
clusion to the speech, nor is the King’s “ Saint Cupid then! and 
soldiers to the field! ” an apt rejoinder. A more careful examina- 
tion of the speech is, I think, revealing. Line 314 concludes a pas- 
sage which displays that toying with a word which is so characteris- 
tic of much of Love’s Labour’s Lost. The next three lines are 
virtually a repetition of preceding ones, but in the following lines 
there is a considerable change in tone. The expression is less 
bantering, the image more complex, the conception more poetic; 


+ Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson, Cambridge, 
1923, pp. 105-108. 

2 The line numbers are those of the New Cambridge edition. 

® The Yale Shakespeare, 1925, pp. 118-119; The New Temple Shakespeare 


Eversley Shakespeare, 1936, pp. xxxi-xxxii. 


1934, pp. vii-viii; The Warwick Shakespeare, 1936, pp. 130-131; The New 
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and this tone continues, for the most part constant, down to lines 
347-351, which are again an elaboration of preceding ones. With 
line 352, however, we revert to the tone of word-play, which pre- 
vails through the proposed oaths almost to the end of the speech, 
where the definite mention of “love ” makes appropriate the King’s 
exclamation. I should suggest, then, that the original speech in- 
cluded lines 285-314 and 352-362 and that lines 315-351 were later 
inserted to cancel lines 292-314. Not only does this make of the 
first version a complete and unified speech which gives a cue for 
the King’s subsequent remark, but it affords a reasonable explana- 
tion of what seems to me a very decided change in tone beginning 
with line 352. 

Such a modification, of course, does not fundamentally affect 
Professor Wilson’s hypothesis. It necessitates only the supposition 
that Shakespeare wrote thirty-seven lines instead of forty-eight on 
his inserted sheet of paper; and such a supposition, despite Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s emphasis upon the suitability of forty-eight lines, 
is wholly plausible.* 


Starine B. WELLS 
University of Rochester 


JACQUES’ “SEVEN AGES” AND CENSORINUS 


In Modern Language Notes, t1v (April, 1939), 273-6, Professor 
Draper deals with Jaques’ “Seven Ages” and Bartholomaeus 
Anglicanus. He indicates Batman. uppon Bartolome as the prob- 
able source of Shakespeare’s divisions of man’s life, and rejects the 
notion that the idea of the seven ages was a commonplace of the 
period. 

While accepting the probability that Shakespeare had read Bat- 
man, one may add to his possible sources a work that enjoyed some 
circulation in Shakespeare’s time, namely the De die natali liber 


*It should be pointed out that Professor Kittredge in his edition of 
Shakespeare [1936] reduces Berowne’s speech to order by indicating the 
omission of lines 294-316 (lines 298-319 in his edition). But from a 
bibliographical point of view the omission of these lines is less defensible 
than the omission of lines 292-314. Professor Kittredge’s practice of itali- 
cization, however, is commendable and might well be followed by other 
editors. 
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of Censorinus. I quote the pertinent passage from chapter 14 in 
the rendering of Thomas Heywood: 


Mans Age ... was also divided into five Sections, and everie one con- 
tained fifteene yeares: the first were called Pueri, ex Puritate; Children, 
by reason of their puritie and innocence of life: the second to thirty, 
Adolescentes, from their growth and encrease: the third section gave them 
the title of Iuvives, ab adiwmenta, because they were able then to assist in 
the wars, untill the forty fifth yeare. At three-score yeares they were stiled 
Seniores, i. Elder men. And in the fift and last Section, all their life time 
after, they were called Senes. Hippocrates (as Censorinus, Lib. de Die 
Natal. affirmeth) maketh seven degrees of the Age of man: the first endeth 
in the seventh yere; the second in the fourteenth; the third in the one 
and twentieth; the fourth in the five and thirtieth; the fift in the two 
and fortieth; the sixth in sixty; and the seventh to the end of his life, &c. 
(The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells, London, 1635, p. 165) .2 


Heywood continues to give Ovid’s division into four ages (Meta- 
morphoses, 15. 199-213, 221-7). Censorinus says that the division 
into seven was by Solon raised to ten, and continues: 


Ex eis omnibus proxime videntur adcessisse naturam qui hebdomadibus 
humanam vitam emensi sunt. fere enim post septimum quemque annum 
articulos quosdam et in his aliquid novi natura ostendit, ut et in elegia 
Solonis cognoscere datur. ait enim in prima hebdomade dentes homini 
cadere, in secunda pubem apparere, in tertia barbam nasci, in quarta vires,” 
in quinta maturitatem ad stirpem relinquendam, in sexta cupiditatibus 
temperari, in septima prudentiam linguamque consummari,® in octava 
eadem manere (in qua alii dixerunt oculos albescere),* in nona omnia fieri 
languidiora, in decima hominem morti fieri maturum (14.7).5 


Possibly Censorinus furnished the outline for Bartholomaeus; at 
any rate there is a manuscript from the seventh century and one 
from the tenth. The Latin text was accessible in 1600, since there 
is a series of editions from 1497 to 1593. Perhaps Shakespeare, 
like Heywood later, turned to it. If so, he knew the opinion of 
Hippocrates at second hand. An idea presented by both Batman 
and Censorinus probably is to be found in other books current at 


1For a rendering by Sir Thomas Browne see Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 
4. 12. Browne speaks of Censorinus as “an Author of great authority, 
and sufficient antiquity.” 
2Cf. the soldier in As You Like It, 1, vii, 149. 
8 Cf. “Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 
“Cf. “ With spectacles on nose.” 
5 Browne also renders this passage, loc. cit. 
® Censorini de die natali liber (Leipzig, 1867), p. xiv. 
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the end of the sixteenth century. If there is no treatment of the 
seven ages more fully developed, the vividness of the passage in 
As You Like It is almost wholly Shakespeare’s. 


Duke University ALLAN H, GILBERT 


IS la Coupe enchantée BY LA FONTAINE OR CHAMPMESLE? 


M. Gohin* has given a good many reasons for believing that five 
comedies attributed to La Fontaine and published in the standard 
edition of his works were in reality composed by Champmeslé. So 
far as we can tell, no one in the seventeenth century supposed that 
they were the work of La Fontaine, whereas La Grange assigned 
Ragotin and le Florentin to Champmeslé, while the registers of the 
Comédie Frangaise attributed to him le Veau perdu and recorded 
on April 8, 1693, the reading to the actors of a “ petite comédie de 
M. de Champmeslé,” which was to be played “incessamment,” so 
that the notice must refer to Je vous prens sans verd, acted on May 
1 of that year. In the case of la Coupe enchantée, however, M. 
Gohin had only the fact that on Jan. 26, 1693, it was Champmeslé 
who distributed the réles of the play, a function that was normally 
the author’s. One might say that, as La Fontaine had by this time 
been converted, he would, if he had written the play, have left such 
mundane matters to someone else. Convincing contemporary evi- 
dence is consequently still to be desired. 

Now such evidence is furnished by the registers of the Comédie 
Frangaise, though not in the place where one would first look for it. 
They mention the Coupe when it was first acted, July 18, 1688, 
but do not name the author then. Fortunately, however, the prince 
de Conty, like other aristocrats of the time, was slow in paying his 
debts. He owed 437 francs, 5 sous, for “loges et places du Theas- 
tre” occupied while the Coupe was first being played and up to Dee. 
24, 1688. The ticket-taker of the parterre, appropriately called 
Subtil, sent to collect, induced the prince to pay on April 19, 1689. 
Each of the full-share actors received 18 francs from this payment, 
Subtil was rewarded for his activities with 5 francs, 5 sous, and 
“on en a payé a M* de Champmeslé pour vne part d’Autheur de la 


1 Les Comédies attribuées & La Fontaine, Paris, Garnier, n.d. [1935]. 
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Coupe enchantée 10 [francs].” One share because the Coupe is a 
one-act play. No mention is made of La Fontaine. I must conse- 
quently conclude, with apologies to those who recognize in this 
charming production the style of the great fabulist, that contem- 
porary evidence assigns the comedy, not to him, but to Champ- 
meslé. 


H. CARgRINGTON LANCASTER 


PATHELIN, 1519-1522. 


Towards the end of the farce of Maistre Pierre Pathelin, after 
the utter defeat of the draper’s cause against Aignelet, he accuses 
Pathelin to his face of being the thief who stole his cloth. Pathelin, 
in mockery, suggests that Guillaume has mistaken his identity and, 
after suggesting as a fictitious possibility Zsservellé, a person named 
‘ Brainless,’ Pathelin asks whether the thief might not have been 
some one else: 


Seroit-ce point Jehan de Noyon? 
Il me resemble de corsage. 
Le Drappier: Hé deable! il n’a pas le visaige 
ainsi potatif, ne si fade! 


Obviously, for this passage to have any humor at all, Jean de 
Noyon must have been a well-known personage to all the audience, 
and it may be assumed that he was small, skinny, and bald like 
Pathelin, or the opposite extreme and that he had a ‘tippling, 
unsavory’ countenance, though not so much so as the clown Pathe- 
lin. The fact that he is suggested as a thief doubtless aroused an 
outburst of laughter, particularly if this Jehan were a man of 
sufficiently high position. Louis Cons remarked many years ago 
upon the way in which this name stood out from all the other 
proper names in the play by reason of its expressive realism.* 

The opinion expressed by the late Richard T. Holbrook in the 
Index des noms of his edition of Pathelin, which has been retained 
by Mario Roques in the second edition (1937), is doubtless the 
prevailing one on the identity of Jehan de Noyon: 


+ RSS, 1 (1913), 474. On pp. 473-6 of this article Professor Cons sought 
to show that Jehan de Noyon was the author of Pathelin, but he abandoned 
this opinion shortly afterwards. 
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Il s’agit évidemment d’un personnage réel, connu de quelques-uns des 
premiers lecteurs de notre farce ou de quelques-unes des personnes qui en 
ont vu les premiéres représentations; mais il ne s’ensuit pas que ce Jehan 
ait été originaire de Noyon, ni que cette allusion nous oblige & voir la 
moindre relation entre la farce et la ville de Noyon; il semble plus probable 
que ce personnage était tout simplement notoire dans une certaine région 
et: que l’auteur de Pathelin a vu en lui un sujet de plaisanterie qui. . . 
était trop locale pour rester longtemps intelligible. 


I do not believe that the premiers lecteurs have anything to do 
with the case, since such a farce was destined for presentation and 
not for reading, but chiefly I do not understand why the editors have 
neglected to mention the obvious Jehan de Noyon who must have 
been known to all the audience who lived in Paris or to the region 
northeast of that city—I refer to Jehan de Mailly, Bishop and 
Count of Noyon, who was consecrated on September 2, 1426, and 
who died on February 14, 1473.2 Jehan was related to the English 
royal family ; he was the candidate selected by the Duke of Bedford 
as opposed to the one presented by the Duke of Burgundy. The 
Pope decided in his favor. On September 17, 1428, Jehan did 
homage at Paris as “ pair de France et... comte de Noyon.”* He 
was one of the judges of Saint Joan of Arc and he took part in 
the crowning of Henry VI as King of France. But—once the 
Dauphin Charles had reconquered his kingdom, Jehan de Noyon 
changed camp speedily. He hastened to participate in the rehabili- 
tation of Saint Joan and he made amends for his previous English 
leanings. In brief, he was a notorious turncoat. During his whole 
term of office he had a case in court, against the Canons of his 
Cathedral as to who owned the relics of Saint Eloi. His cause was 
not a good one since, after his death, it was eventually decided 
against him. 

It has not been possible for me to find evidence that Jehan, 
Bishop and Count of Noyon, had a visaige potatif et fade, but it 
should be quite evident that he was not popular and that an accu- 
sation of petty thieving directed toward him (who wished to pilfer 
relics from his chapter) would have provoked some mirth. If 


* Entry in the list of the Bishops of Noyon in le Comte de Mas Latrie, 
Trésor de Chronologie (Paris, 1889), col. 1458. 

® These details on the life of Jehan de Noyon are given by M. L. Vitet 
in his Monographie de VEglise Notre-Dame de Noyon (Paris, 1845), a 
volume in the Collection de Documents inédits, p. 246. 
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authorities are correct in assuming the date 1464 for the composition 
of the Pathelin it is probable that Bishop Jehan was then seventy 
at least and we can count upon his being at that time not too shapely 
a figure and perhaps excessively ruddy in countenance. On the 
other hand, the humor of the comparison with Pathelin would have 
been just as effective to the audience if Jean de Noyon had had a 
resemblance that went to the very opposite extreme. 

If this identification is plausible, then we have the date 1473 as a 
terminus ad quem and 1426 as a terminus a quo. All things con- 
sidered the traditional dating, 1464, suits our case very well. 


Ursan T. Hotmss, Jr. 
The University of North Carolina 


THEOBALD’S ALLEGED SHAKESPEARE MANUSCRIPT 


Much controversy has taken place over the reliability of Theo- 
bald’s statement that his Double Falsehood was based upon a 
manuscript play of Shakespeare’s. The view that the play was 
entirely Theobald’s own, or that it was based upon a version of the 
Cardenio story this side of Shakespeare, has been disposed of, and 
the most recent students of the subject have shown the belief that 
he actually had a manuscript of Shakespeare’s day. Additional 
evidence to this effect appears in the postscript to the following 
letter, printed by the Historical Manuscripts Commission (Vol. 
29, part 6, p. 20) from the manuscripts of the Duke of Portland. 


1727, December 10, 
Lew. Theobald to the Countess of Oxford 
Wyan’s Court in Great Russell St. 


As I have the good fortune to introduce an original play of Shakespeare 
to the town, it would have been greatly my happiness to have had the 
honour of approaching the Countess of Oxford. Your Ladyship is so great 
a patroness, and you have so commanding an interest, that all other solici- 
tations would have been superfluous. Yet unknown as I am, Madam, I 
cannot but esteem it my duty to beg the influence of your Ladyship’s 
recommendation. I have presumed to inclose twelve box tickets for my 
benefit, which will be received on the 3rd, 6th, or 9th night of the play 
being acted. The best title I have to flatter myself that your Ladyship 
will disperse them for me is from your known goodness; from which too I 
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can only hope pardon for the liberty of this address and the presumption 
of subscribing myself, &c. 

Postscript. If your Honour has any mind to read the play in manuscript, 
upon the earliest intimation of your pleasure you shall command it. 


JOHN CADWALADER 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE TEXT OF GROBIANA’S NUPTIALLS 


In 1904, Ernst Rihl printed the text of the early seventeenth 
century academic play Grobiana’s Nuptialls (see Boas, Camb. Hist. 
Eng. Int., v1, 483) from the unique Bodley MS. 30, 13'-25" inc. 
(see Madden, Summary Catalogue v, 316), as part of a literary 
survey entitled Grobianus in England (Palaestra, xxxviii, Berlin, 
1904, pp. 164-191). A recent collation yields the following correc- 
tions to Riihl’s text. Line 10 MS. reads swore; Riihl emends to 
says without giving any reason. Line 66, for back read blacke. 
Line 86, for piece read peice; this is apparently a transposition 
or a normalized spelling silently inserted. Line 91, for there read 
here. Line 151, for performed read preferrd. Line 157, for Epi- 
kures read Epicures. Line 173, for Mogulls read Magulls. Line 
196, MS. has their rosemarye crossed out before thetre sory. Line 
224, for train’d read tram’d. Line 259, MS. has throughinge writ- 
ten at end of line; Riihl ignores. Line 266, for curvie read scurvie. 
Line 306, for myht read night. Line 324, for swimpering read 
swimpring. Line 429, for daune read daunce. Line 610, for make 
read marke. Line 699, for fine read fire. Line 748, Riihl omits 
MS. and between law and manners. Line 764, lacuna in MS. after 
of, with space for a seven or eight letter word. Line 789, for 
patable read potable. Line 823, for saviour read savour. Line 
913, there is no need for Riihl to emend by inserting an auxiliary 
verb (i.e. have). S.d., for Grobianus read Grobianum. 


R. H. BowErs 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
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HALLER AND WIELAND 


In the August, 1773, number of Wieland’s Teutscher Merkur an 
article appeared, entitled “ Die Regierungskunst, oder Unterricht 
eines alten Persischen Monarchen an seinen Sohn. Nach dem Eng- 
lischen,” consisting of 20 brief exhortations, followed by 3 lengthy 
“ Zusiitze.” In spite of the absence of a signature or specific refer- 
ences, it was generally regarded as an attack by Wieland himself on 
Haller’s Usong, which had appeared in 1771. 

The aging Haller himself, sorely vexed, appealed to his friend 
Heyne for aid (E. F. Rossler, Die Griindung der Universitat Got- 
tingen, 1855, p. 372). Haller’s most important biographer, Ludwig 
Hirzel, still saw in this article nothing but a vicious attack; it is 
“ein Auszug aus dem letzten Kapitel des Usong, voll willkiirlicher 
Entstellungen, ohne jede Nennung von Hallers Namen, mit dem 
bloszen Zusatz: “ Aus dem Englischen.” Eine Reihe spdéttischer 
Anmerkungen zu den Ausziigen folgte....” (Albrecht von Hal- 
ler’s Gedichte 1882, p. cpt1). Max Widmann in his Albrecht 
von Haller’s Staatsromane 1894 (p. 216) concurred. Dr. Bern- 
hard Seuffert saw in 1905 the faint possibility of the existence of 
an original behind “ Nach dem Englischen,” but concluded in 
1909, that the Zusiitze “stammen sicher von Wieland, wahrschein- 
lich auch der Haupttext ” (Prolegomena zu einer Wieland Ausgabe, 
111 No. 11 Fussnote, S. 9, Berlin 1905 and Prolegomena v No. 221 
S. 35, Berlin 1909). 

Dr. Wm. Kurrelmeyer thereupon proved, beyond any doubt (in 
MLA., 38, 1923, p. 869), that the first part of the Merkur article 
was a direct translation of an article in the Universal Magazine, 
London, for January 1773 (v. 52, pp. 29 ff.), entitled “The Art of 
Reigning: or the Instructions of a Persian Prince to his Son.” 

It can now be shown that this Universal Magazine article is a 
patchwork of excerpts from the last part of Book Iv (p. 258 ff.) of 
Usong, An Eastern Narratwe. Written in German By Baron Hal- 
ler. In Two Volumes. London: Printed for the Translator; and 
sold by F. Newberry in Ludgate Street and J. Walter at Charing 
Cross. MDCCLXXII, the English translation of the first edition 
of Haller’s Usong. The circle is now complete. 

Five texts must here be dealt with: the first and third editions of 
Haller’s Usong, 1771 and 1772; the English Usong, 1772; the Uni- 
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versal Magazine article and the Merkur. The third “ verbesserte 
Ausgabe,” 1772, of Haller’s Usong differs from the first mainly in 
the addition of a very few explanatory sentences. The last section 
of the first selection below is the most important example. 

The English Usong represents, on the whole, a conscientious trans- 
lation. Even Haller’s footnotes are included. Only a few minor 
changes have been made: insignificant additions for emphasis (as 
the strengthening of the Haller- Usong exhortation against hunt- 
ing, Haller 3'¢ ed. p. 373,1 English Usong p. 264); slight inac- 
curacies (as “luscious cates” p. 263 for “ edle Friichte” p. 372). 
Mistakes through ignorance are rare, as “in one morning” p. 287 
for “auf einem Morgen [Land] ” p. 386. 

The radical change has been made by the author of the Universal 
Magazine article. Evidently a quintessence of the quintessence that 
Haller had given at the end of his book was intended. The source 
of the article was concealed; Usong’s name and all references to 
things Persian, except in the title, were obliterated. Faced by the 
problem of compression into magazine limits, the author, however, 
generally selects what appears to him to be the meaty, salient para- 
graphs—20 exhortations out of 56 are chosen—and translates these 
fairly faithfully, as shown below. Now and then he does boil down 
or abbreviate as in selection II. The completely eliminated para- 
graphs contain, for instance, 1) repetitions, to a small extent; 2) 
specific advice concerning military preparations; 3) council con- 
trary to English custom, as the exhortation against hunting. Vio- 
lence can be said to be done to the spirit of Haller’s Usong only 
in the omission of some of Haller’s favorite ideas in favor of reli- 
gion, tolerant religion, and his warning against wealth and display. 

This extract, including the generalized title, was taken over 
bodily by the Teutscher Merkur. The minor changes made by the 
English Usong translator go, as a rule, straight through as, for 
instance, for Haller’s “ dauerhaftes Ubel ” (p. 376), English Usong 
“cankering sore,” Universal Magazine “ cankering sore,” Merkur 
“fressender Schaden.” Haller’s “ Gesetze berasen sich” (p. 378) 
loses its picturesqueness in all three to the same extent, as shown 
below. Haller’s “ Pflug” (p. 385) becomes generalized through- 
out: English Usong “tool” (p. 287), Universal Mag. “ tool,” 


1 Page numbers in Haller’s Usong are, in this article, those of the 3rd 
ed. 1772, the edition Haller clearly had in mind in his defense letter. 
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Merkur “Werkzeug” (p. 173). Furthermore, slight additions 
made by the author of the English Usong go, as a rule, through the 
Universal Magazine into the Merkur, as in the case of the word 
“basely ” in the first selection below; as the English Usong (265) 
“Let no servant suspect that he may deceive thee or be the 
abettor of unjust proceedings and never be suspected,” compared 
with Haller (p. 374) “Lasz bey keinem Diener die Hoffnung 
entstehen, er werde das Unrecht dir anrathen kénnen, und nicht 
entdeckt werden.” 

A few independent changes are, however, also perceptible. Der 
Teutsche Merkur is apt to use a more emphatic form of expression 
than the English as: “ Gewalt ” for “ power” in the opening para- 
graph of the article, for Haller’s original “ Macht” (p. 369) ; as 
“ Gliickseligkeiten ” (p. 168) for English “blessings,” for Haller’s 
“ Gutes.” Der Teutsche Merkur makes also a few independent 
additions as (p. 173) “ Beschiitze die Kaufleute, und beschrinke 
die Freyheit der Handlung nicht durch unnotige Gesetze,” com- 
pared with the brief English “ Protect the merchants ” and Haller’s 
“ Schiitze die Kaufleute” (p. 385). There are a few eliminations 
as p. 172, where the English “Tis thus the enemy of God strives 
to seduce the just,” corresponding to Haller’s “du wiirdest thun, 
was der Feind Gottes zu thun sucht, einen Gerechten verfiihren ” 
(p. 383), disappears. 

There are, however, a few other changes which lead one to suspect 
that the author in the Tewtscher Merkur may also, at times, have 
consulted the original text. He corrects (p. 173) the flagrant mis- 
take “ in one morning ” of the Universal Magazine, which went back 
to the English Usong (p. 287), for Haller’s “auf einem Morgen 
[Land].” Der Merkur returns in several other instances to the 
original meaning, if not to the word itself, as in the last sentence 
of this same “ Morgen” paragraph. Again p. 169 there is a return: 
“mit keiner Neigung in geheimen Verstandnis steht ” instead of 
English “nothing correspondent to it,” for Haller’s “kein heim- 
liches Verstindnisz findet” (p. 371); and again as “ Sinnlich- 
keit ” (p. 169) for English “luxury,” for Haller’s “ Wolliiste ” (p. 
371). The Merkur also omits, as shown below in the first selection, 
the sentence: “ he alienates his people,” which the first Usong trans- 
lator had inserted. 


The following passages from the four main texts are illustrative: 


I 
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I. 
Haller’s Usong 1771, 1772? (p. 371 of 1772 ed.). 


Die Tragheit ist eines Fiirsten grészter Fehler. Er verrith sein Volk, er 
verkauft es, den Miisziggang fiir sich selbst zu erhandeln, und liefert es in 
die Hinde seiner Diener. Er entsagt dem Ruhme, die Quelle des allgemeinen 
Wohlstandes zu seyn, und erniedriget sich bis zu dem Stande eines Schattens, 
der einen Mann vorstellt, aber nur fremden Bewegungen folget. Unter einem 
trigen Firsten leiden die Unterthanen mehr als unter einem bésen, weil 
die Unterdriickung so vieler losgelassenen untern Bedienten sich in die 
Hiitten eines jeden Landmannes erstreckt, und die Wuth eines Tyrannen 
nur dem HOéflinge gefihrlich ist. [Ein arbeitsamer Fiirst kann niemals ein 
ganz schlimmer Fiirst seyn. Das Wohlseyn der Unterthanen ist das Wohl 
des Staates, der des Fiirsten Erbgut ist. Dieses zu beférdern wird er, wenn 
er die Miangel kennt, sich selbst zu Liebe trachten. Da er Arbeit liebt, 
so reissen ihn die Wolliiste nicht hin, sein Gliick vom Gliicke des Staates 
zu trennen. Seine Untergebenen werden nicht mehr das Volk driicken, weil 


der Fiirst es sieht, der die Verwiister seines Erbes strafen wiirde.] 


English Usong 1772 (p. 261) 
and 
Universal Mag., Jan. 1773* (p. 29). 


Sloth is the greatest failing of a 
Prince; a slothful Monarch betrays, 
he alienates his people; he sells it 
to his servants for the vile con- 
sideration of indulging his own ease. 
He basely renounces the glory of be- 
ing the source of public welfare, and 
demeans himself even to the con- 
dition of a shadow, that represents 
a man, but is actuated merely by 
external powers. The subject is more 
wretched under a slothful than un- 
der a wicked Prince; The oppression 
of many inferior substitutes whose 
extortion is authorized, extends even 
to the huts of the poor labourers; 
the fury of a tyrant is only danger- 
ous to the courtiers. 


Der Teutsche Merkur, Aug. 1773 
(p. 169). 


Tragheit ist der grészte Fehler 
eines Fiirsten. Ein triger Regent 
verrith, verkauft sein Volk; denn 
er tiberliszt es seinen Dienern um 
der schlechten Ursache willen, seiner 
Gemiichlichkeit pflegen zu kénnen. 
Er entsagt niedertriichtiger weise 
dem Ruhme, die Quelle der gemeiner 
Wohlfarth zu seyn, und vernichtiget 
gleichsam sich selbst zu einem 
Schatten, der zwar einen Menschen 
vorstellt, aber blos durch fremde 
Krifte in eine anscheinende Be- 
wegung gesetzt wird. Der Unter- 
than ist unter einem traigen Fiirsten 
weit ungliicklicher als unter einem 
bésen. Die Unterdriickung so vieler 
Unterregenten, deren Erpressungen 
autorisirt sind, erstreckt sich bis auf 


? The first and third editions of Haller’s Usong are here given in one, since 
the third merely repeats the first, adding the final passage enclosed in 


brackets above. 


* Identical with English Usong, except for the spelling of prince and 


monarch, changed to capitals. 
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Der Teutsche Merkur, Aug. 1773 
(p. 169). 

die Hiitte des armen Tageldhners: 

da hingegen die Wuth eines Tyrannen 

blos seinen Hofleuten gefiahrlich ist. 


Haller’s Usong 1771, 17724 
(p. 377 of 1772 ed.). 


Veriindere die Verfassung von 
Persien nicht, auch bey den schein- 
barsten Griinden, ohne den Rath aller 
vier Abtheilungen: und auch diesen 
lasz dir unterschrieben geben; und 
dennoch nimm dir Zeit, den Vor- 
schlag noch einmal zu _ tiberlegen. 
Alle Gesetze berasen sich, und er- 
halten langsam vom Volke eine Ver- 
ehrung, die auf ihre Dauerhaftig- 
keit sich griindet: Neue Gesetze sind 
ein Gestiindnisz, dasz der Gesetzge- 
ber gefehlt hat, und warum sollte 
er nicht wiederum fehlen kénnen? 


Universal Mag. Jan. 1773 
(p. 29) 

Change not the constitution of thy 
kingdom in any one point, even on 
the most specious grounds, without 
previously consulting the other de- 
partments which compose it. De- 
mand their opinions and deliberate. 
Laws gradually consolidate and ac- 
quire the veneration of the people, 
which is founded upon their per- 
manency. A new law is an avowal 


that the law-giver has once erred; 
and why should he not err again? 


II 


Though the first part of the Merkur article is, as may be seen 


English Usong 1772 
(p. 275). 

Change not the constitution of the 
empire, even on the most specious 
grounds, without previously consult- 
ing the four departments: demand 


their opinions under their own 
hands; and once more maturely de- 
liberate on the proposal. Laws 
gradually consolidate, and acquire 
the veneration of the people, which 
is founded upon their permanency. 
A new law is an avowal that the 
lawgiver has once erred: and why 
should he not err again? 


Der Teutsche Merkur Aug. 1773 
(p. 171). 

Veriindere die Staatsverfassung 
deines Reiches nicht im geringsten 
Theile, selbst nicht aus den schein- 
barsten Griinden, ohne zuvor die 
iibrigen Departements, woraus es 
besteht, zu Rathe gezogen zu haben. 
Gesetze gelangen nur nach und nach 
zur gehérigen Festigkeit, und die 
Ehrfurcht, welche das Volk fiir sie 
heget, griindet sich blos auf ihre 
Unverletzlichkeit und ewige Dauer. 
Eine neues Gesetz ist ein Bekinnt- 
nisz, dasz der Gesetzgeber einstmals 
geirrt habe; und, kann er sich nicht 
wiederum irren? 


above, a fairly faithful translation of Haller’s Usong, the second 


*The third edition of Haller’s Usong 1772 here identical with first. 


part, the Zusdtze, originate, as Dr. Kurrelmeyer has pointed out, 
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with Wieland himself. In the form of three lengthy commentaries 
Wieland here attacks three points in the text. In the first Zusatz, 
which applies to the first selection above, he seeks to refute the 
thesis that subjects are more miserable under a weak than under a 
wicked monarch, ridicules the author for his theoretical, general 
rule and brings in a fictitious MS. to exemplify model treatment 
of the theme. Wieland lashes, however, mainly contemporary 
chaotic conditions, existing really as much in Germany as in 
Switzerland—still with a gibe inserted that might be taken to apply 
to Haller and Bern. 

The second Zusatz, referring to selection II above, attacks a rule 
(“ never change a constitution ”) that had not been laid down. The 
aged Persian monarch sought utmost stability of government, not 
the ossification of laws. Wieland wilfully ignores the modifying 
phrase of the text, “ ohne zuvor. ...” Here again Wieland seems 
more to utilize the occasion, from behind a safe cover, to satirize 
against deplorable arbitrary judicial conditions in Germany. And 
still a personal gibe against Haller might again be seen tucked away 
inside the diatribe, “ Der Persische Monarch (oder vielmehr der 
ehrliche Mann, der diesen Aufsatz in dessen Nahmen entworfen 
hat, und der es, von der Hohe seines sechsten Stockwerkes herab, so 
leicht findet, unverinderliche Gesetze zu geben) ... scheint ver- 
gessen zu haben, dasz Menschen dem unvermeidlichen Loos unter- 
worfen sind, sich zuweilen zu irren....” 

Again in the third Zusatz there would seem to be a wilful mis- 
construing of the text in order to gain an opportunity to strike 
out against the criminal perversion of the law through loopholes 
of technicalities. 

The very position of the article in the Merkur, following, as it 
does Die Wahl des Herkules, the birthday tribute to the young 
Storm and Stress Herzog Karl August, probably indicates the idea 
of a constructive “ Fiirstenspiegel” more than a mere literary 
satire. 

The surprising thing is that Haller felt the article in its entirety 
to be an unqualified vicious attack upon himself and his Usong. 
On Nov. 24, 1773 he writes to his friend Heyne in Gottingen: 


... Nun kémt eine Schwachheit von mir, ich weis nicht ob mich mein 
verdrieszlicher Zufall mit dem Harne empfindlich macht, der mir gar zu 
oft den Schlaf wegnimmt, aber der Muthwillen in d. Merkur hat auch 
alles aufgebracht (ur B. 1. St.). Usong ist als wenn er aus dem Englischen 
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iibersetzt wire, hier wieder iibersetzt und spéttlich angegriffen. Der Ver- 
fasser wohne im sechsten Stocke und ein Tyrann kénne kein guter Fiirst 
seyn. Das war nicht gesagt, wohl aber ein arbeitsamer Fiirst kénne nicht 
ganz bése seyn und ein sogenannter guter triiger Fiirst sey noch ein 
schlechterer Herr als ein harter Fiirst. Selbst Kriege zu fiihren, bin ich 
zu alt, und mich der Géttingischen Anzeigen zu bedienen, ware ungrosz- 
miithig, doch wiinschte ich dasz alles gesagt wiirde. Kann es seyn, so 
diinckt mich, mir geschehe ein Gefallen. Hat es Bedenklichkeiten, so ver- 
geszen Ew. Wohlgeb., dasz ich geschrieben habe. Von den ungerechten 
Berlinischen und Frankfurtischen Recensionen habe ich nichts sagen wollen ” 
(Em. F. Réssler, Die Griindung der Universitat Gottingen, 1885, p. 372). 


It is highly probable that Wieland was secondarily and slyly 
satirising the apostle of virtue and frugality. Even though Haller 
had earlier exerted a deep influence on Wieland, as Adolf Frey 
clearly demonstrates (Albrecht von Haller und seine Bedeutung 
fiir die deutsche Literatur, p. 179), later years brought an estrange- 
ment. Haller’s real feelings are evident in another letter to Heyne 
(Rossler p. 372, Dez. 26, 1773). The necrology on Haller in 
Wieland’s Teutscher Merkur (Jun. 1778, p. 248) shows, to be sure, 
genuine esteem; however only the introduction is here by Wieland 
(Seuffert, Prolegomena v, 533, p. 70) and in this there are 
ambiguities. 

Haller evidently resents three things in the Merkur article par- 
ticularly bitterly. In the heading “ Aus dem Englischen ” Haller 
evidently sees a veiled insinuation of plagiarism. Here it seems 
almost incredible that he does not recognize and accept his own 
flesh and blood in the first half of the article, since he was fully 
aware that his Usong had been translated, even though he might 
not yet have seen the translation (letter in Roéssler p. 371). In 
regard to the second point, Haller may be said to be fully justified 
in resenting the supercilious attitude taken. Concerning the third 
point, Haller was half right and half wrong. He seems in his 
deep resentment to have forgotten that the sentences which he 
quotes in his defense from his text: “ Ein arbeitsamer Fiirst . . .” 
(which comprise the second half of selection I above) were not 
added before in the 3" ed., 1772, words probably added out of a 
feeling that the foregoing passage might possibly be open to the 
very misinterpretation that Wieland gave them. 

Taken as a whole, Wieland was partly, but only partly justified 
in his criticism of the old Persian Monarch of his translation. In- 
terpreted by Haller and his friends as a review of Usong, it could 
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not but appear to them as a highly unfair, petty attack. Haller’s 
Usong had shown himself through 400 pages to be in practise and 
theory a reformer, though also a conserver of tradition, a diligent 
self-controlled ruler, who created branches of government that 
curbed his own power; a ruler who insisted upon the spirit of the 
law, not on technicalities. 

Probably a network of prejudicing factors prevented Haller from 
seeing through the mystification: the example and remembrance of 
the dastardly literary persecution in a feigned form which he had 
suffered at the hands of la Mettrie (Ludwig Hirzel, Albrecht von 
Hallers Gedichte, 1882, p. cp); the recent scathing reviews of 
Usong in the Allg. deutsche Bibliothek and in the Frankfurter 
gelehrte Anzeigen; the feeling of secretly taut relations with Wie- 
land; and lastly, his own severe physical sufferings and loneliness. 


Carot K, Bane 
Baltimore, Md. 


HEXENFEXEN. FAUST II, L. 6199 


After the masquerade at the Emperor’s court Faust takes Mephis- 
topheles into the dark corridor and requests him to call up Helen 
and Paris for the entertainment of the Emperor. Mephistopheles 
sarcastically replies : | 


6197 Denkst Helenen so leicht hervorzurufen 
Wie das Papiergespenst der Gulden.— 
Mit Hexen-Fexen, mit Gespenst-Gespinnsten, 
Kielkrépfigen Zwergen steh’ ich gleich zu Diensten; 
Doch Teufels-Liebchen, wenn auch nicht zu schelten, 
6202 Sie kénnen nicht fiir Heroinen gelten. 


There are four compounds in this short passage that Goethe uses 
here for the first time as they are not recorded in German be- 
fore: Papiergespenst, Hexen-Fexen, Gespenst-Gespinnsten, T eufels- 
Inebchen. They all have a humorous touch. In Hexen-Fezren and 
Gespenst-Gespinnsten Mephistopheles is evidently playing with the 
sound of the words. They are the only two compounds that need 
comment and explanation. 

Heyne in the DWb takes Hexenfezen as the plural of the mascu- 


line noun Hezenfex and explains it as ‘ hexenhafter Possenreisser.’ 


Strehlke’s Wérterbuch zu Goethes Faust (Stuttgart 1891) repeats 
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this explanation. Under Fex the DWb refers to Fachs m. which 
in Upper German dialects has the meaning ‘ nugator, scurra,’ but 
also ‘ blédsinnig, cretin.’ This interpretation has been substantially 
accepted by nearly all Faust commentators. Diintzer’s suggestion 
that Hexenfexen stands for Hexenfaxen, “der Dichter scheint 
diese Form gewihlt zu haben, um den letzten Teil der Zusammen- 
setzung an den ersten mehr anklingen zu lassen” (Kommentar, 
2nd ed., Leipzig 1857, p. 484) has found little favor and rightly so. 
In the 3rd edition of his Frlauterungen zu den deutschen 
Klassikern (Leipzig 1879) he is somewhat more explicit: “ Statt 
Hexenfexen erwartet man Hexenfaxen, aber der Dichter wollte den 
2. Teil wie in Gespenstgespinnsten mehr an den ersten anklingen 
lassen. An Fex in der Bedeutung eines albernen Menschen oder 
Narren (wie auch in Narrenfex) ist hier nicht zu denken.” Moriz 
Ehrlich in his Faust edition (Berlin 1888, 8th ed.) explains Hexen- 
fexen as Hexenpossen but adds: “ Fex ist ein alberner Tropf oder 
Possenreisser.” His attempt to combine Diintzer’s explanation with 
that of the DWb results in confusion. M. Pospischil, Hrlauterungen 
zu Goethes Faust, Hamburg 1900, p. 19, following Diintzer gives 
‘Hexenfaxen- Hexen-Possen.’? Erich Bischoff, Erlauterungen zu 
Goethes ‘ Faust’ (in W. Konigs Erliuterungen zu den Klassikern, 
vol. 21, p. 49) gives ‘Hexenfaxen: Hexen-Narren, komische 
Gespenster.’ Kluge-Goetze’s Hiym. Wb. cites the word under 
m. cretin, also Weigand’. 

But what sense is there in the statement ‘mit hexenhaften 
Possenreissern (or mit hexenhaften Blédsinningen) steh ich zu 
Diensten?’ It is true one of the old implications of the word 
Heze is that of Possenreisser, scurra (cf. Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens 111, 1835) but the most striking charac- 
teristic of the witches both in the Northern and in the Classical 
Walpurgisnacht is their sexual attractiveness. Heyne’s interpreta- 
tion in the DWb connecting Fexren with the Bavarian-Austrian 
‘der Fex,’ ‘cretin’ emphasizes the ugliness and the ridiculousness 
of these creatures. Faust commentators following the interpreta- 
tion of the DWb also stress this point. Schroer says: “ Hexenfex 
ist eine licherliche Hexengestalt.” Calvin Thomas suggests the 
translation ‘ witch-monstrosities ’ 1. e. revolting witches but admits 
that the meaning is a little uncertain. Witkowski (9th ed.) re- 
peats the interpretation of the DWb Fex = cretin “ hier wegen des 
abstossenden Ausseren als hissliches Teufelserzeugnis.” But to 
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Mephistopheles the witches are neither monstrosities nor even ugly. 
Faust himself has found them entertaining and attractive on the 
Brocken. It is hardly conceivable that Mephistopheles should refer 
to his witches as cretins, repulsive and feeble-minded, even in a 
humorous and ironic passage as the one under consideration. Two 
lines later he says: “ Doch Teufelsliebchen, wenn auch nicht zu 
schelten, Sie kénnen nicht fiir Heroinen gelten.” ‘The sweet- 
hearts of the devil, though no fault is to be found with them, can- 
not be considered Greek heroines.’ It would be a senseless con- 
tradiction on the part of Mephistopheles to praise the witches here 
after referring to them as ugly and feeble-minded cretins two lines 
before. Fexen in 1. 6199 cannot mean cretins and hence cannot be 
a form of der Fez, cretin or scurra. 

Before continuing this discussion let us consider the compound 
Gespenst-Gespinnsten. It consists of two nouns which here have 
practically the same meaning, even though they are etymologically 
unrelated. If we compare the meanings given in the DWb for 
Gespenst with those given for Gespinnst, we could hardly reach the 
conclusion that the two words were ever used in exactly the same 
sense even though they approach in meaning at times. But seman- 
tic identity may be established if we compare the two compounds 
Hirngespenst and Hirngespinnst frequently found in the 18th cen- 
tury. The former corresponds to the English ‘phantom of the 
brain,’ the latter to ‘ cobweb of the brain.’ Hirngespinnst is found 
in the early part of the 18th century, it is recorded in Ludwig’s 
Teutsch-englisches Worterbuch (1716), but the underlying idea 
‘das Hirn spinnt’ is found in the 17th century. (Cf. DWd s.v. 
Hirn 4) c) and Weigand’). Hirngespenst arose in the 18th cen- 
tury, it is a favorite word of Wieland and is also frequently used 
by Kant. The numerous examples given in the DWb for Hirn- 
gespinnst and Hirngespenst show that in a large number of cases, 
perhaps the majority of cases, there was no difference of meaning 
between the two words. Olof Lind’s Teutsch-Schwedisches Lexicon 
(Stockholm 1749, col. 948) gives the two forms ‘ Hirn-Gespenst 
oder Gespinnst’ as the equivalent of the Swedish ‘ fantisering.’ 
The semantic identity of the two words may have suggested to 
some an identity of etymological origin, but Adelung correctly 
connects Gespenst with spanen of the older language, Schroer on 
the other hand in his edition of Faust (1881) derives both from 


spanen. 
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If Gespenst-Gespinnsten is a compound consisting of two nouns 
identical in meaning, a sort of dvandva compound, it is fair to 
assume that Hezrenfezxen is a similar compound and that the second 
part Fexen has the same meaning as the first part Hexen. Gespenst- 
Gespinnsten also implies the unreality of what Mephistopheles is 
able to offer in keeping with the romantic irony Mephistopheles 
displays elsewhere in the poem. 

Only one passage in literary German has been found so far in 
which the form die Fexe occurs. It is in Albrecht von Haller’s 
review of Lessing’s Laokoon published in the Géttinger Gelehrte 
Anzeigen 1766, p. 903. The review is reprinted in Haller’s Tage- 
buch, Bern 1787, 1, 278. The passage reads: “von dieser Art ist 
die Perle, die von einer Fexe an das Ohr einer jeden Schliisselblume 
beym Shakespear angehingt wird.” The reference is to A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream II, i where the fairy says: “I must... 
hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.” MHaller’s Fexe corresponds 
to Shakespeare’s fairy, Wieland uses here Fee, Schlegel Elfe. 

E. L. Rochholz in an article ‘ Mundartliche Namen des Cre- 
tinismus’ (Zt. f. dtsch. Philol. 111, 331 ff. 1871) discusses this 
passage. Fez, he states, is the generally accepted name for cretin 
in the Upper German dialects by the side of cretin. “ Seine Heimat 
sind die romanischen und rhatischen Hochalpen der Schweiz, Tirols, 
Steiermarks und Karnthens ... Wiahrend dies wort nun schon 
langst ein genus commune geworden ist, wird es im Salzburger 
Unter-Inntal noch nach beiden geschlechtern unterschieden: der 
Fécks, die Fégkin... Albrecht von Haller hat diesem mundart- 
lichen feminin eine hochdeutsche form zu geben gesucht, und bringt 
dasselbe zugleich mit dem feenwesen in verbindung, welches im 
romanischen volksglauben als veranlasser des cretinenzustandes 
gilt.” After quoting the passage* from Haller’s review Rochholz 
continues: “ Jeder leser sieht, dass mit diesem feminin nicht mehr 
die blédsinnige, sondern die zauberische nymphe gemeint ist, die 
dem romanischen sprachgebiete ausschliesslich angehdrende fee. 


1In the quotation as given by Rochholz the word Fewe is followed by 
Elfe in parenthesis. Rochholz was evidently under the impression that 
Haller had himself placed Elfe in parenthesis to explain Fexe, but neither 
the Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen nor Haller’s Tagebuch contain the paren- 
thesis. Rochholz’s immediate source was Lessings Leben und Werke by 
Danzel and Guhrauer, where the editors had inserted Elfe in parenthesis 
to explain Fexe. 
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Aus eben diesem gebiete wird Haller seine auffallende wortform 
entlehnt haben, sie ist ihm durch das patois des Waatlandes und 
des ans Unterwallis angrenzenden Freiburgerlandes vermittelt 
zagekommen, in diesen damals noch unter Bern stehenden landes- 
teilen hatte er seinen dfteren aufenthalt genommen, spiter seine 
amtliche stellung gefunden. MHier hat bis heute der feenglaube 
ausgedauert in zahlreichen lokalsagen, welche in Vuillemin’s schrift 
Canton Waat und in Heinr. Runges monographie Die feen in der 
Schweiz gesammelt stehen.” 

Unfortunately Rochholz gives no direct references for the use of 
the word in the “romanischen und rhitischen Hochalpen der 
Schweiz.” A careful search of the two volumes of Vuillemin’s 
Der Kanton Waat (St. Gallen and Bern 1849) shows no trace of 
the word Fezxe. Runge’s monograph Die Feen in der Schweiz? 
I have not been able to obtain. The Schweizerische Idiotikon refers 
to Haller’s use of Fexe and to Rochholz’s article, but does not record 
any other example of the use of the word as masculine or as femi- 
nine. In dictionaries and glossaries of French-Swiss patois I have 
not been able to find an example of Fer(e). In the Romansch 
dictionary of A. Velleman * ‘ Val Fex’ is recorded as the name of 
a valley in Upper Engadin and Fez as name of several groups of 
houses in the Val Fex. No explanation is given but it is not 
impossible that the valley was named after the “ zauberische 
Nymphe ” mentioned by Rochholz. 

But there is clear evidence that the feminine Fer was used in 
the Austro-Bavarian dialect in the sense of witch. The masculine 


2 It seems very doubtful that Runge’s monograph Die Feen in der Schweiz 
was ever published. The Dictionnaire Historique et Biographique de la 
Suisse (Neuchatel 1930) does not record the work in its bibliography of 
Heinrich Runge’s writings. Nor is it recorded in the obituary notice of 
Heinrich Runge published in the Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Geschichte, 
1887, p. 87, where all the works of Runge dealing with Switzerland are 
given. H. Préhle in his sketch of Heinrich Runge’s life in the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie says: “H. Runge sammelte die Sagen der Schweiz, 
und die Schweizersagen in Préhles Deutschen Sagen (2. Aufl. 1879) sind 
fast ganz diesem ungedruckt gebliebenen Werke entnommen.” Among 
Runge’s published works Préhle does not mention Die Feen,der Schweiz. 

8 Anton Velleman, Ladinisches Notwérterbuch mit deutscher, franzésischer 
und englischer Ubersetzung. Abridged Dictionary of the Ladin (or 
Romansch) Language with German, French and English Translation. Sama- 
den 1929. 
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Fez in the sense of cretin is characteristic for the Austro-Bavarian 
dialect. Carl Loritza’s Neues Idioticon Viennense (Wien, 1847) 
records ‘ Fex (die) gleichbedeutend mit Hex z. B. geh, du alte 
Fex.’ It is also found in Fr. 8. Hiigel, Der Wiener Dialekt. Leai- 
kon der Volkssprache (Wien. Pest. Leipzig 1873): ‘Fex, eine 
Hexe, auch ein Trottel, ein Idiot.’ Weigand® cites Loritza but 
Hexenfexen he connects with Fex, masc., in the sense of cretin. 
It is clear that Fex ‘witch’ and Fez ‘cretin’ are etymologically 
identical, the mysteriousness and the ugliness of the cretins sug- 
gested witchcraft, but it is wrong and misleading to translate and 
to explain the second part of Hezxenfexen with Possenreisser, 
feeble-minded, cretin or with anything else than witch. 

Whether Haller got his Fere from an Alemannic source not else- 
where recorded or from the Austro-Bavarian, it need not surprise 
us that he rendered Shakespeare’s fairy with a word meaning witch. 
Before Wieland had introduced Elfe into German, German authors 
were hard put to it to find a satisfactory translation for the English 
‘fairy’ or ‘elves.’ They frequently render it with ‘Hexen.’ In 
Thomson’s Seasons, ‘Summer’ 1. 1095 ‘the fairy people’ is ren- 
dered by Brockes (1745) and by Tobler (1764) with ‘der Hexen 
Schaar.’ In the German translation of Clarissa Harlowe (Géttin- 
gen 1753, vim 5) we read: es miissen doch wohl, wie man sagt, 
die Hexen (in the original ‘ fairies’) allzeit bei der Hand sein, 
den Verliebten zu helfen. (Cf. the article Fei, Fee- Elfe in Zt. f. 
dtsch. Wortforschung xi1v 203 where other examples may be found.) 

Fez in the sense of witch does not seem to be entirely unknown 
in modern High German, at least Muret-Sanders’ E'nzyklopddisches 
Deutsch-Englisches Worterbuch records Fer as a rarely used weak 
feminine in the sense of ‘ Hexe’ by the side of the weak masculine 
der Fex in the sense of ‘ fool.’ 

In Dutch we find the word feex formerly used at times in the 
sense of witch. Matthias Kramer’s Nider-Hoch-Teutsch und Hoch- 
Nider-Teutsch Dictionarium, Niirnberg 1719, Appendix p. 286 
records Feex as ‘ Hex, Ziiuberin’; ‘zy is en booze Feex, sie ist eine 
bése Hexe.’ In the German-Dutch part we find under Hex: ‘ Heks, 
Hex, Feex, Duivel-jaagster.’ But the Woordenboek der Neder- 
landsche Taal does not recognize this meaning at all. The relation 
of Dutch feeks to Upper German Fez is obscure. 

Goethe had doubtless read Haller’s review of Lessing’s Laokoon 
and the strange word Fere may have clung to his memory until, 
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late in life, it emerged as the appropriate rhyming word for his 
humorous compound Hexenfexen, but he may also have heard the 
Bavarian-Austrian dialect word for witch. 

It is interesting to note that some of the English and American 
translators have caught the meaning of the word better than the 
German Faust commentators. They felt instinctively that Mephis- 
topheles was not thinking of cretins, monstrosities or feeble-minded 
fools but of witches always dear to him. Miss Anna Swanwick 
translates (London 1879) ‘ With wizard witchery, or ghostly ghost,/ 
Or goitered dwarf, I’m ready at my post.’ Excellent is W. H. van 
der Smissen’s rendering (London-Toronto 1926 p. 192): ‘ With 
witchy witches or with ghosties ghostly/ And goitred goblins I can 
serve you mostly.’ The humorous touch of the original is preserved 
in the English. George M. Priest also avoids the pitfall of cretinism 
(New York, 1932): ‘ With witches’ witchery and ghostly ghost/ 
With changeling dwarfs I’m ready at my post.’ 


JoHN A. WALz 
Harvard University 


LICHTENBERGS VORTRAG UBER DIE CHARAKTERE 
IN DER GESCHICHTE UND SEIN GESAMTWERK 


Die Schriften Georg Christoph Lichtenbergs, von denen Goethe ° 
sagte, man kénne sich ihrer “als der wunderbarsten Wiinschelrute 
bedienen: wo er einen Spass macht, liegt ein Problem verborgen ” 
haben noch keine umfassende Darstellung gefunden, teils wohl 
infolge der Uniibersichtlichkeit des weithin verstreuten Materials, 
teils wegen des Fehlens einer rasch einleuchtenden “ Entwicklung ” 
oder auch nur einer leicht darstellbaren Hinheit seines Wesens. 
Man kennt auch hichstens die Aphorismen, die Parodie auf Lavater 
und die Briefe aus England. Sonst sind die Prosaschriften fast 
vollig vergessen. Sie sind aber fiir das Verstandnis des Wesens 
dieses Mannes, ja selbst des inneren Zusammenhanges der Aphoris- 
men und so ihrer selbst fast unentbehrlich, 

Die meisten seiner ihn ein Leben lang beherrschenden Themen 
und die Jahrzehnte lang fortwirkenden Grundformen seines Denkens 
lassen sich schon in den ersten uns bekannten Notizheften erken- 
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nen.* Wie eine zweite Spiegelung seiner Higenart, wie ein be- 
wussteres Programm seiner spiteren Wirksamkeit stellt sich uns 
seine erste erhaltene zusammenhingende Niederschrift dar, der 
Entwurf zum Vortrag iiber die Charaktere in der Geschichte. 

Am 25. Oktober 1764 war eine Anzahl Géttinger Dozenten zu 
einer historischen Akademie zusammengetreten, die auch Studenten 
als Beisitzer oder ausserordentliche Mitglieder aufnahm.? Kin 
Vierteljahr nach der Griindung hielt vor ihr der junge Student der 
Mathematik und Physik Lichtenberg jenen Vortrag, der nach 
seinen Worten eine Idee auseinandersetzte, die er sich damals von 
der vollkommenen Schilderung eines Charakters in einer Geschichts- 
erzihlung machte.® 

Dieser Vortrag ist.in der versuchten Konzentration bewusstere 
Denkarbeit als die ersten Notizen, denn er sammelt Lichtenbergs 
verstreute Ideen auf einen Gegenstand, die Aufgaben des Geschichts- 
schreibers. Nicht ganz bewusst aber ist er sich des inneren Sinnes 
dessen, was sich hier abspielte: Der Verfasser spricht hier das erste 
Mal sein ihn ein Leben lang beherrschendes Streben nach Kenntnis 
und Verstandnis des Menschen aus. Dass er dieses gerade fiir den 
Geschichtsschreiber als notwendig begriindete, empfinden wir heute 
als Zufall, und auch er deutet derartiges an: 


Die Eigenschaften, die ich vorhin genannt habe, sind diejenigen, die jeder 
besitzen soll, der die Welt mit Erfolg lehren will, er mag Geschichts- 
schreiber, Poet, Rechtsgelehrter, Redner oder Arzt sein; und sie sind auch 
zu allen Zeiten die unterscheidende Ziige grosser Schriftsteller gewesen. ... 


Wir wissen, dass in Lichtenberg um jene Zeit der Plan eines 
psychologischen Romans entstand. 

Mit dem Grundthema seines Lebens, Menschenkenntnis, olleaheat 
sich auch seine Grundhaltung: Skepsis gegeniiber allem Wissen, 
eine Skepsis aber, die nicht die Hinde in den Schoss sinken lasst, 
sondern die zu immer neu tatigem und riicksichtslosem Forschen, 
Denken, Uberpriifen antreibt. Sie ist Ausgangspunkt des Vortrags: 
Die Charaktere der Geschichte, wie sie waren, seien nicht unbedingt 


2Vgl. einen demniichst in den PMLA erscheinenden Aufsatz. Zur Frage 
der Selbstindigkeit seiner Notizen siehe meinen Hinweis “ LICHTENBERGS 
PM” in Dichtung und Volkstum 1936. (Ich bereite eine Lichtenberg- 
Biographie vor.) 
2Vgl. A. Leitzmann, Lichtenbergs NachlaB, 8S. 183. 
8s, Lichtenbergs NachlaB, S. 3 ff. 
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gleichzusetzen jenen, die uns geschildert werden. Wolle man diese 
kennen, so miisse man erst mit der Verfassung des Geschichts- 
schreibers vertraut sein und wissen, ob er die nétigen Kenntnisse 
habe. Das grosse Thema, das der Titel angibt, wird also sofort 
verkleinert (Zerfaillung und Spezialisierung seiner Themen aus 
Gewissenhaftigkeit, Wittern des Problemreichtums und Interesse 
am minutidsen Detail sollte stets Lichtenbergs Art bleiben) und 
dies so herausgeschilte besondere Thema, statt in einer Vorlesung 
erledigt zu werden, wird auf deren drei aufgeteilt: Nur die Nieder- 
schrift der ersten, der “ allgemeinen,” ist erhalten. 

Aufklirerisch und echt lichtenbergisch zugleich soll dann von 
verschiedenen “ besonderen Gesichtspunkten ” aus der “ Nutzen ” 
einer solchen Unternehmung dargetan werden und was man spiter 
Befriedigung “zweckfreien wissenschaftlichen Interesses ” nennt, 
heisst hier sehr einfach Befriedigung [geographischer und geschicht- 
licher] Neugier. In Beurteilung der Unternehmung komme es an 
auf “die natiirliche Geschichte eines Reiches ” und das Genie, d. h. 
die Geistesart, einer Nation. Grosse Manner seien “nichts als 
grosse Charaktere der Linder und ihrer Bewohner,” ihre Schilde- 
rungen nichts als Teile einer noch wenig bearbeiteten Naturge- 
schichte, namlich der Naturgeschichte vom menschlichen Herzen. 
In ein paar Satzen ist so Lichtenberg vom Sprungbrett der Ge- 
schichte bei dem immer zentralen Gegenstand seines Denkens 
angelangt. (Aus ihm entwickeln sich ja auch bald seine Plane 
zur Autobiographie, zur Lebensgeschichte des sonderbaren Kauzes 
Kunkel, Antiquars in Gottingen, und zum Roman Christoph Seng.) 
Tiefblickend erkennt der 22jahrige, dass das Entscheidende im 
Leben durch den Charakter bestimmt ist und begriindet dies exakt: 


Die gnaue Verbindung unserer Gesinnungen mit unsern Handlungen, und 
dieser letzteren mit unsern Begebenheiten, macht, dass das Portrait einer 
Seele zugleich ein Plan ihres Lebens und ihrer ganzen Geschichte ist... . 


So werde das Seelenbildnis, von einem grossen Kiinstler gezeichnet, 
wichtiger als alle Lebensbeschreibungen und bisweilen ein Inbegriff 
von den Begebenheiten eines Staates und ein Auszug aus der Menge 
von Triebfedern, die ganzen Weltteilen eine andere Gestalt geben 
kénnen: In der Seele Julius Caesars liege der Grund jahrhunderte- 
langer geschichtlicher und geographischer Verinderungen. Und 
schon hier erfolgt der erste seiner unzaihligen Angriffe auf kompi- 
latorisches, geistloses Gelehrtentum, in einem Satze, der dadurch 
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echter Lichtenberg ist, dass Ernst unmerklich in Scherz iibergeht, 
doch so, dass mit ernster Miene die Scherzhaftigkeit abgeleugnet 
werden kénnte: 


da man heutzutage schon anfingt zu verlangen, dass jedes Buch eine 
Abbildung der kérperlichen Eigenschaften seines Verfassers enthalten soll, 
der sehr oft nicht so viel Anteil an seinem Buch hat, als Caesar an der 
heutigen Verfassung des deutschen Reichs. . . . 


Und gleich darauf wieder eine angesichts der Vorliebe der Zeit fiir 
teleologische Betrachtungen unentscheidbar zwischen Ernst und 
Scherz schillernde Feststellung, gleichfalls sichtlich als verbliif- 
fender einzelner, “ aphoristischer ” Einfall entstanden und hier 
eingefiigt : 

. . . Wir wundern uns iiber das hohe Alter der Erzviter, wenn man aber 
die Erweiterung unserer Erkenntnis, und die Besserung unserer Seele fiir 
den Endzweck unsers Lebens ansieht, so hatten sie Ursache, ein lingeres 
Leben zu verlangen als wir, denn wir haben den Unterricht der Geschichte; 


und wer sich desselben als Philosoph bedient, hat allzeit schon ein halbes 
Jahrtausend gelebt, auch wenn er in seinem 40sten stirbt .. . 


Angesichts der vorgestellten Aufgabe, ein Seelengemialde zu 
entwerfen, regt sich die Ahnung von einem der entscheidendsten 


und—soweit wir sehen—von der Forschung vollig unbeachteten 
Erlebnisse in Lichtenbergs Gedankenwelt: der Entdeckung der 
Ganzheitspsychologie, bestimmt, an die Stelle einer Psychologie— 
mehr Seelentheorie als Seelenkunde—zu treten, die isolierte Eigen- 
schaften willkiirlich miteinander verbindet : 


Sie [die Proportion in den Seelengemiilden] ist wiirklich da, und unsere 
guten Handbiicher der Sittenlehre sind die Zeichenbiicher, wo die einzelnen 
Teile oft mit vielem Gliick entworfen sind, die aber vielleicht ebensowenig 
schon in einer Verbindung existiert haben, als die Glieder des Vatikanischen 
Apolls. Die Regeln dieser Zeichenkunst sind freilich trotz unsren unzih- 
ligen moralischen Schriften noch nicht tief genug untersucht. 


Welche Fiahigkeiten sind nun erforderlich, um ein solches See- 
lengemilde anzufertigen? Nur ein wahres philosophisches Genie 
sei dazu imstand, gebildet nicht durch Logik, sondern durch “ ei- 
gene” [d. h. selbstindige] Betrachtung. Hine bestindige Aufmerk- 
samkeit auf sich selbst, ein tiefes Nachdenken iiber die Begeben- 
heiten, worunter ich auch die gemeinsten rechne, und iiber die 
kleinsten Triebfedern der menschlichen Handlungen....” Das ist 
von Anfang bis Ende eine Beschreibung von Lichtenbergs eigenem 
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Denkleben: das fiir die ganze Aufklirung wichtige, sein privates 
Dasein als Schriftsteller aber geradezu beherrschende Thema der 
Autonomie des Denkens ist hier ebenso angedeutet wie seine Lieb- 
lingsbeschaftigung, die Selbstbeobachtung ; der aphoristisch in weite 
Fernen fiihrende Ausgang vom unbedeutenden Einzelnen* ebenso 
wie seine bald durch ihre Gegenstinde, bald durch ihre Methode 
mikrologische Psychologie. Bloss der gleichfalls geforderte “ Um- 
gang mit Leuten von allerlei Stand und Alter ” fehlte ihm noch ; das 
Wissen von dieser Notwendigkeit zeigt seine unvoreingenommene 
Einsicht. Sie fiihrt dazu da8 er aus ihr bald einen Programmpunkt 
seiner Lebensfiihrung macht. Ebenso notwendig fiir jeden, “ der die 
Welt mit Erfolg lehren will,” sei “ eine durch lange Ubung erlangte 
Fertigkeit in der Mienen-Kenntnis”: das Lieblingsthema seiner 
70er Jahre, die Physio-oder Pathognomik taucht auf, ziemlich an 
den Haaren herbeigezogen und schon mit der charakteristischen, 
vielleicht unbewussten Verwendung des Wortes “Mienen-” und 
nicht mehr “ Gesichtskenntnis.” Dies war ja spiter sein Haupt- 
gedanke, dass Physiognomik sich mit den im Gesicht dauernd 
gewordenen Ergebnissen der Mienen, nicht mit den Konstanten des 
Ausdrucks, wie Schidelbau, Nasenform u.s.w. zu befassen habe. 
So wie die Eigenschaften, die der Geschichtsschreiber haben solle, 
jene sind, die Lichtenberg bei sich selbst kultiviert, so warnt er 
vor einer Gefahr, die ihn selbst dauernd bedrohte, vor der “ Leiden- 
schaft, durch Witz glinzen zu wollen.” “Die Macht des Witzes 
iiber die Meinung [—den Gedanken], beide in einerlei Person 
genommen, ist wohl mehr gefiihlt als gesagt worden. ...” Diese 
Formulierung klingt an den Titel eines Buches an, den Lichtenberg 
sich damals notierte: Michaelis’ Beantwortung der Frage von dem 
Einfluss der Meinungen in die Sprache und der Sprache in die 
Meinungen, Berlin 1760 (A 21, Anm. in Leitzmanns Ausgabe der 
Aphorismen). In der Tat hatten damals Lichtenbergs sprach- 
kritische Interessen schon eingesetzt. Leibniz’ Bemiihungen um eine 
“ Characteristica universalis,” eine Art internationaler wissenschaft- 
licher Sprache, die, frei von nationalen Farbungen, logischen 
Begriffen folgt, machten grossen Eindruck auf ihn. Die dritte 
Eintragung in seinem ersten erhaltenen Notizheft lautet: 


Um eine allgemeine Charakteristik zustande zu bringen, miissen wir erst 


«s. meine Arbeit “ Der Aphorismus als literarische Form,” Zs. f. Aesthe- 
tik und Kunstwissenschaft, 1933, S. 154 und passim. 
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von der Ordnung in der Sprache abstrahieren, die Ordnung ist eine gewisse 
Musik, die wir festgesetzt und die in wenigen Fillen (z. E. femme sage, 
sage femme) einen sonderbaren Nutzen hat. Eine solche Sprache, die den 
Begriffen folgt, miissen wir erst haben, oder wenigstens fiir besondere 
Fille suchen, wenn wir in der Charakteristik fortkommen wollen .. . so 
wird eine soleche Sprache ebenso schwer sein zu entwerfen, als die andere, 
die daraus gefolgert werden soll. 


In seiner Sprachbetrachtung ist er in dieser Zeit noch ganz Ratio- 
nalist und scheut vor der zeugenden Kraft der Worter zuriick. 
Eine Analogie zum Einfluss der Sprachen auf die “ Meinung ” hat 
sich ihm hier erdffnet. Zu ihr komme “der Einfluss . . . des 
Mechanischen in der Schreibart,” naimlich die unwillkiirliche Ver- 
falschung der Wahrheit durch Verlockungen des Stils, wie Anti- 
thesen, symmetrischen Aufbau und Abrundung der Perioden. 
(Man erinnert sich hier der Worte des anderen grossen Mathema- 
tikers, Aphoristikers und Wahrheitssuchers, Pascal, iiber die fausses 
fenétres pour la symmetrie; Pascals, der mit solcher Macht die An- 
tithese verwendete, wo sie Ausdruck echten antithetischen Denkens 
und antithetischer Weltanschauung ist.) Wirklich verlassen unge- 
zwungener Sprechton und Natiirlichkeit Lichtenberg nur in jenen 
Gattungen, die ihm nicht lagen, wie in den Romanfragmenten. Ex- 
perimentell (!) hat der in die Literatur verschlagene junge Physiker 
versucht, diese Verfalschung zu beweisen, indem er ein Stiick aus 
Guicciardini in eine solche “ Grammatische Musik” setzte. In den 
Notizheften nahm er den Gedanken bald wieder auf: 


Der Einfluss des Stils auf unsere Gesinnungen und Gedanken, von dem ich 
an einem andern Ort geredet habe, zeigt sich sogar bei dem sonst genauen 
Linnaeus, er sagt, die Steine wachsen, die Pflanzen wachsen und leben, die 
Tiere wachsen, leben und empfinden, das erste ist falsch, denn. das 
Wachstum der Steine hat keine Ahnlichkeit mit dem Wachstum der Tiere 
und Pflanzen. ... (A22) 


Aufer solchen Metaphern sei eine ganz spezifische Gefahr bei 
Charakterschilderungen noch die Unbestimmtheit der Worter, mit 
denen die Eigenschaften der Seele bezeichnet werden. Denn man 
sei in der Analyse des menschlichen Gemiits noch nicht sehr weit 
gekommen und die Higenschaftsbezeichnungen seien sozusagen nur 
Geschlechtsnamen, die noch sehr viele Gattungen unter sich be- 
greifen. Nicht nur, dass es keine wirklichen Synonyme gibt—sie 
bezeichnen in Wirklichkeit verschiedene Species einer und derselben 
Gattung. Aber auch zu den vorhandenen Wortern, die keine ver- 
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meintlichen Synonyma neben, oder unter sich haben, miissten noch 
Species gefunden werden. Da es so viele Regungen in uns gibt, die 
feiner sind als unsere Worte, borgen wir Worte und zugleich mit 
ihnen Begriffe, die tiber das Ganze eine Ungewissheit verbreiten, 
die erst schwinden werde, bis ein La Bruyére und noch ein grésserer 
als er die Seele in einem Worterbuch erkliren werde. Worauf 
Lichtenberg als Physiker spiter immer Gewicht legte, auf Ver- 
feinerung der Untersuchungsmethoden, Verbesserung der Instru- 
mente, das verlangte er hier fiir die Geisteswissenschaft: Ver- 
feinerung der Begriffe, dadurch Verfeinerung (= Spezialisierung) 
der Worter. Diese neuen Instrumente kénnten dann getreuere 
Bilder der geschichtlichen Wirklichkeit entwerfen. 

Damit bricht die erste Vorlesung ab; die zweite und dritte sind 
nicht erhalten; vermutlich brachte nach dieser allgemeinen Ein- 
leitung die zweite Besonderes zur Physiognomik, die dritte Erlau- 
terungen zur geistvollen und fruchtbaren Kreuzung aus Sprach- 
kritik und energischer Mikropsychologie, mit dieser Kritik der 
Sprache aber schon Kritik der Geschichte. 

Man ahnt schon angesichts dieses ersten Vortrags, wie schwer 
Lichtenberg sich jedes einzelne Urteil machte und warum er trotz 
genialer Einsichten in Sachliches so oft wie ein erfolglos bemiihter 
Wissenschaftsmethodiker und grundsatzlicher Erkenntniskritiker 
wirkt, der nie ein im landlaufigen (wissenschaftlichen oder literari- 
schen) Sinn grosses Unternehmen vollendete, das die Gegenstiande 
der Wissenschaft selbst behandelt atte oder unmittelbar eine 
literarische Darstellung gewesen ware. Wir sind hier absichtlich 
der unsystematisch lockeren Gedankenverkniipfung in Lichtenbergs 
Untersuchung gefolgt, die vielleicht bloss die Zusammenfiigung 
einiger seiner innerlich zusammengehérigen Lieblingsideen ist. 
Denn dieser Mangel an Systematik im fusseren Aufbau schon 
seiner Erstlings-Schrift lasst beispielhaft erkennen, warum sein 
ganzes Werk irrig oft nur als Fiille geistreicher Einzelbeobach- 
tungen aufgefasst und gewertet wurde und nicht als Ausdruck einer 
einheitlichen, persdnlich durchgeformten Weltanschauung. 


Franz H. 


Indiana University 
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A NOTE ON THE LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


Practically the whole of the fifth chapter of the Lazarillo in the 
Antwerp and Burgos editions of 1554 is taken up by the story of 
the buldero and the alguazil, one single incident, for which a source 
has been found in the Novellino of Tommaso Guardato, better 
known as Masuccio Salernitano, who wrote his tales at the court of 
Naples in the years after 1460 and first gathered them in 1476+ 
The story in question is summed up as follows in Settembrini’s 
edition : 

Fra Girolamo da Spoleto con un osso di corpo morto fa credere al popolo 
Sorrentino sia il braccio di Santo Luca: il compagno gli da contra: lui 
prega Iddio che ne dimostri miracolo: il compagno finge cascar morto, ed 


esso orando lo ritorna in vita; e per li doppi miracoli raduna assai moneta, 
diventane prelato, e col compagno poltroneggia. 


The fifth chapter of the Lazarillo is one of the most individually 
marked of the whole book. Who can forget the alguazil’s well- 
timed entrance into the church en lo mejor del sermon, his kneeling 
in prayer and rising to accuse his secret partner con voz alta y 
pausada (p. 233); and the echacuervo’s superb prayer for the 
Lord’s intervention de rodillas en el pulpito y puestas las manos y 
mirando al cielo (p. 235), evidently transportado en la dina 
essencia (p. 238), awakening at last from his contemplation como 
quien despierta de vn dulce suetio (p. 239) only to plunge once 
more into a prayer, this time of intercession, with eyes again raised 
to heaven que casi nada se le parescia sino vn poco de blanco. No 
one reading this chapter attentively can fail to recognize the touch 
of a story-teller and an artist. But its only known possible source 
is also the work of an artist, and its elaboration shows as strongly 
the imprint of Masuccio as the Lazarillo that of its unknown 
creator. 

Readers of the Italian novella will easily remember Brother 
Girolamo and his confederate Mariano, non meno sofficiente artista 
di lui (p. 56), in their thoroughly localized Southern Italian set- 
ting, the show of reverence and awe with which the ‘ relic,” in the 
light of flickering torches, is opened by a master showman con gli 
occht pient di lacrime (p. 59f.), a showman who is too clever to 


1Cf. Lazarillo de Tormes, ed. Cejador, Madrid, 1914, p. 242 f. 
* Napoli, 1874, p. 53. 
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seem unperturbed by the public accusation, but who mostratost 
alquanto turbato (p. 61) and posto con la mano silenzto al popolo 
che continuo mormorava, e veduto brievemente ognuno attento a 
cid che dir voleva, rivoltosi verso Valtare maggiore ove un’ im- 
magine del crocifisso stava, e a quello inginocchtatosi, con molte 
lacrime cost prese a dire.... A talented narrator is evidently at 
work here, dramatizing each carefully reported speech, keeping an 
eye on actors, crowd and background, quick with realizing detail: 
thus when the accomplice has been revived Fra Girolamo, con diffi- 
colta non piccola in sul pergolo rimontato, watches the gifts piling 
up and in good time, dato un cauto segno ai compagni, devoutly 
departs. In short, the novella and the fifth chapter of the Laza- 
rillo, differing in many details, and with no more in common than 
the story in barest outline, are both such artistically different re- 
creations that it is almost impossible to consider one as the source 
of the other. 

However, about the year 1450 there was published in Germany a 
book of warning against beggars and vagabonds entitled Die Basler 
Betriignisse der Gyler*® the substance of which in later versions 
became known as the Liber vagatorum and appeared in a Lower 
Rhenish, a Low German and a Flemish translation. The Flemish 
version only is of interest in our discussion. Its earliest extant 
edition, preserved in an exceedingly rare, perhaps unique copy, was 
printed in Antwerp in 1563 with the title: Der Fielen / Rabau- 
wen/ oft der Schalcken Vocabulaer / ooc de beueysde manieren der 
bedeleeren oft bedelerssen ..., and with the colophon: Ghedruct 
Thantwerpen by Jan de Laet in die Rape. Anno M.D. Izwij [r. 
Lxiij]._ The approbation, however, is dated Brussels, September 
31, 1547, and presumably there was an edition in that year, but no 
record or copy of it appears to have survived. The edition of 1563 
was reprinted in Antwerp in 1917 (given in the book as 1914) by 
V. de Meyere and L. Bakelmans, under the title: Het Boek der 
Rabauwen en Naaktridders (now out of print) and more recently, 
with a reduced facsimile of five pages, in J. G. Moormann’s De 
Geheimtalen (Bronnenboek), Zutphen, 1934, pp. 9-76. In this 


* Cf. F. Chr. Avé-Lallemant, Das Deutsche Gaunerthum, Leipzig, I (1938) 
136 ff. and F. Kluge, Rotwelsch. Quellen und Wortschatz der Gaunersprache 
und verwandten Geheimsprachen, Strassburg, I (1901) p. 55, Anhang. 

“Kluge, l.c., p. 92 ff. has reprinted a later edition of Haerlem, 1613. 
Our quotations are from Dr. Moormann’s reprint. 
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Flemish version only (not in the Rhenish or Low German ones) 
printed in a Spanish dependency and early enough, probably, to 
have been utilized by the author of the Lazariilo in the lost first 
edition (not long before 1554) there appeared the following 
exempel, containing in substance the episode of the buldero, a good 
deal shorter than Masuccio’s tale, yet with certain details which 
would seem to make it a more likely source for the Lazarwlo: 


Het waren twee ghesellen die in Westvalen ende omtrent Colen regneer- 
den, daer af die eene ghecleet was gelijck een priester, ende die ander 
ghelijck een ander fijn man. Desen eenen die ghelijck een clere was hadde 
een groot heylichdom, gelije hy seyde, ende hier af hadde hy valsche 
brieven. Ende daer hy in de steden oft dorpen quam, daer gaf hi den pro- 
chiaen dat derde deel, dat hy zijn heylichdom op den stoel mochte toonen 
ende daer af prediken. Ende als hy op den stoel stont, ende seer groote 
leughenen looch, soo stont zijn gheselle onder dat volek ghelyck een vreemt 
man, ende sprac seer luyde tot den volecke, dat bedroch was, ende dat 
dien clere met zijn heylichdomme een boeve was, ende dattet al ghelo- 
ghen was dat hy seyde. Ende na dat hy dat gheseyt hadde viel hi achter- 
waerts op die aerde, al oft hy besiect hadde geweest, ende hi hadde roode 
aerde, ende zeepe in zijnen mont ende in zijn ooren, ende doen scheent dat 
hy schuymde en bloedde uut den mont ende uut die ooren. Ende daer nae 
riep die clerck tot den voleke. Hoe grooten ende schoone mirakel nu hier 
ghedaen heeft dit heylichdom. Laet ons toch nu hertelije bidden dat God 
door dit heylichdom desen armen mensche wederom ghesont wil maecken, 
ende terstont daer na bequam hy weder. Ende aldus gaven die slechte 
menschen tot den heylichdom alle dat sy vermochten. (Moormann, p 32.) 


Translated into English this would read : 


In Westphalia and about Cologne two companions carried on, one dressed 
like a priest, the other appearing like some other man of substance. The 
one who looked like a cleric possessed, so he said, a very holy relic, and 
with reference to this he carried forged letters. And when he came into 
a town or village, he would ‘give the parish-priest one third for the privi- 
lege of showing his relic from the pulpit and preaching about it. And as 
he stood in the pulpit and told very great lies, his confederate would stand 
among the people as if he were a stranger, and would say to the people in 
a very loud voice that the cleric with the holy relic was a rascal, and that 
all he said was a pack of lies. And after he had said that, he would fall 
backwards on the ground, as if he had been struck with sickness, and he 
had red earth and soap in his mouth and in his ears, and then it seemed 
as if he were foaming and bleeding from mouth and ears. And thereupon 
the cleric would shout to the people. How great and wonderful a miracle 
this relic has now wrought. Let us pray now with all our hearts that 
God, through the power of this relic, may make this poor man sound 
again; and presently he would come to his senses. And so the simple peo- 
ple would give to the holy relic everything they could afford. 
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The fifth chapter, like other parts of the Lazarillo, has evidently 
been tampered with and shortened: for instance, the confederate 
who first appeared in the village in company with the echacuervo 
(p. 2383), is referred to, when first mentioned (p. 230, 1. 2), as 
el alguazil; but even in its present shape the chapter presents cer- 
tain details which place it nearer to the Liber vagatorum than to 
Masuccio’s novella. Thus both the Flemish version and the Laza- 
rillo introduce the impostor as propitiating the local parish priest 
(Lazarillo, p. 228), and both represent the confederate as foaming 
at the mouth, with the Flemish version even providing the technical 
explanation of the lifelike display. 

It would be impossible, of course, to draw any definite conclu- 
sions from such meagre evidence. But this much, at any rate, 
might be suggested: that the episode of the buldero formed a 
standard part of an age-old repertory of sure-fire tricks and dodges 
used by the knights of the road to exploit the credulity of the 
masses. The Liber vagatorum attempted to expose these in a busi- 
ness-like manner, while both Masuccio and the author of the Laza- 
rillo, elaborating one particular episode with no little artistry, made 
use of it, incidentally, in their anti-clerical propaganda. A con- 
nection between Spain and the Aragonese court at Naples, where 
the Novellino originated, is by no means excluded, but a more 
direct road, and an even more frequented one, lay open between 
Spain and the Spanish Low Countries, making even more likely 
a connection between a Flemish book that was being approved in 


Brussels and printed possibly in Antwerp about 1547 and the 


original Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, which itself, for all we know, 
may have been printed in the Low Countries, perhaps in Antwerp, 
possibly in 1553. It is not perhaps time to take more seriously 
that puzzling entry in Brunet’s Manuel:* “ Cependant nos notes 
nous fournissent l’indication d’une édition d’Anvers, 1553, in-16, 
que toutefois nous n’avons pas vue”? Few scholars will repeat 
with Morel-Fatio: “Qu’on nous montre l’édition de 1553 et nous 
y croirons,” * and most will admit with Foulché-Delbose the exist- 
ence of a common ancestor to the three editions of 1554. The edi- 
tions of Antwerp and Burgos, close to each other and free from 
the apocryphal additions of Alcalé, may well be our closest ap- 


5 Fifth edition. 
* Btudes sur V Espagne, Paris, I (1888), p. 119. 
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proach to an Antwerp princeps. With such a princeps the Burgos 
variants might be expected to outnumber those of Antwerp, which 
is precisely what we find in Foulché-Delbosc’s edition of a con- 
jectural princeps. Moreover, was it just a coincidence that the 
first continuation of the Lazarillo, smoothly joining on to the first 
part, should appear so rapidly, in 1555, in two distinct editions, 
precisely in Antwerp? On the other hand, internal evidence makes 
Sebastian de Horozco a likely candidate for the authorship of the 
Lazarilo.* Should we begin to think of the possible Flemish con- 
nections of Horozco, perhaps through the Egas family?® Are we 
perhaps, by looking to the Netherlands, drawing nearer to the solu- 
tion of a long-standing problem of bibliography and authorship ? 


Bryn Mawr College JOSEPH E. GILLET 


OFr. CHAUFREIN anv OFR.-MFr. CHANFREIN 


A meaning ‘ head-armor of battle-steed’ for the word chanfrein 
can hardly have arisen before the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury when, according to Gay’s Glossaire archéologique, such head 
armor first appears. It is true that chanfrein is not uncommon in 
the twelfth century, but the meaning in most cases must be, and in 
all cases so far noted for the early period can be, ‘ horse’s bit’ (or, 
at broadest, ‘ horse’s bridle ’).* 

By the side of chanfrein (‘bit’) there frequently occurs a spell- 
ing chaufrein. The Tobler-Lommatsch dictionary, in every in- 
stance where this spelling occurs in the examples it cites, emends 
chaufrein to chanfrein, apparently on the assumption that editors of 


7 Cf. Cejador’s edition, pp. 35ff.; Bonilla’s edition, Madrid, 1915, p. 
xviii ff. 

® For the connection of that great family of architects with Horozco’s 
wife cf. Fr. G. Rubio and I. Acemel, in Boletin de la Soc. esp. de ewcur- 
siones, xx (1912) 225 ff. 

1For the meaning, see Fr. Bangert, Die Tiere im afrz. Epos, Marburg, 
1885, p. 62; Fr. Schmidt, Das Reiten und Fahren in der afrz. Lit., Gottingen, 
1914, pp. 27-29. The 1925 Jena dissertation of K. Greve, Sattel- und 
Zaumzeug in der afrz. Lit (listed in TobLom s.v. chanfrein) is reported to 
be still unpublished. For discussion of the etymology, see Gamillscheg, 
ZRPh 40, p. 157; Regula, ZRPh 43, p.6; Briich, ZRPh 55, p. 459; Wartburg, 
FEW., tu, 347, n. 15. 
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the printed texts (or scribes whose manuscripts editors have used) 
have misread an n as u. Of the nineteen examples which the Tob- 
Lom cites, eight have chan-; five have chan- in the text but with a 
variant reading chau- (three) or chanz- (two) ; six have chau-, to 
which there might have been added (in addition to Og. Dan. 2463) 
a second example in Og. Dan. (4631).? In other words the Tob- 
Lom emends in approximately half the examples cited, and this 
of itself should have given pause. Confusion of n and w is, to be 
sure, easy, and moreover the two letters can be indistinguishable in 
the handwriting of numerous scribes; however, in instances where 
editors are uncertain whether the manuscript reading is chanfrein 
or chaufrein, the influence of the modern spelling (and also the 
influence of our historical dictionaries) would lead them to give 
preference to chanfrein,’ so that a reéxamination of manuscripts 
used for edited texts might diminish the number of cases of an 
assured spelling chanfrein. 

The word is present in the Roman d’Alexandre (Branch 11, 
1672), for which photostats of all manuscripts are accessible at 
Princeton University. Of the eighteen manuscripts which contain 
the passage, thirteen (CCbisDGHJKMQRSTY) distinctly have 
chau- (or cau-) ; one (B) has chal-; one (Ff) has chaut-; in three 
(INP) it is uncertain whether the letter is u or n. In this passage 
therefore fifteen out of eighteen scribes cast their weight for 
chaufrein and the other three give no evidence to the contrary. 

There is also sound evidence that chaufrein lived on in French. 
and in English for as long as the term remained in common use: 
the texts of the Perlesvaus printed at Paris in 1516 and 1523 have 
chaufroin; * Palsgrave’s Eclaircissement (1530, p. 204) gives only 
chaufrain; Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionary (1650) recog- 
nizes the existence of chaufrein (s. v. chaufrain as an alternative 
form for chanfrain); and the only English forms for the older 
period, according to the NED., are shawfron (1465), chaufrayne 
(1530), chaufrain (1688). 


? Thanks are due Mr. Antonio Pace of Syracuse University for locating 
the variant readings present in the editions cited by the TobLom. 

°Cf., for example, A. Henry’s suggested emendation of chaufrein to 
chanfrein, Rom. 65 (1939), p. 111. 

‘ Passage corresponding to chanfroin, line 8170 of the Nitze-Jenkins edi- 
tion (in the passage corresponding to chanfroin, 598, the incunabula have 
frain). This information was kindly supplied by Professor Nitze. 
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Thus there is unquestionable testimony for the validity of a form 
chaufrein, and the evidence above cited even indicates that during 
a long period it was more widely used than was chanfrein; whether 
it arose as an alteration of chanfrein by popular etymology (cf. 
the chautfrain of RAlix, ms.) remains still to be determined. 
It has seemed desirable to call attention to the facts in the case in 
order that scholars who encounter the word in French manuscripts 
may note carefully whether the initial syllable contains an n or a u. 


Princeton University Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG 


CASE-FORMS IN -I IN THE OLDEST ENGLISH TEXTS 
(i) (Ruthwell Cross) 


Sievers wrote:+ “ bisweilen steht im dat. instr. [der d-stamme] 
-t, wie rédi, cestri, welches wol aus der o-declination entlehnt ist,” 
and he has been generally followed, as by the most recent editors? 
of the Ruthwell inscription and in the most recent of non-elementary 
OE. grammars.’ But no explanation is added of the fact that 
while in the two instances cited the “ dat. instr.” form is found after 
local prepositions, the ending -t is in the o-stems confined to the 
functions of instr. proper and temporal locative ;* if we seek parallels 
to feminine on rodi, in Romecestri, what we find is neuter an 
landae (Erfurt) and in gliuwuae (Epinal). The glosses are con- 
sistent in the use of instr. -1, and one must assume that a more 
extended use of the masc.-neuter ending has been suspected for the 
language of our more northerly inscriptions; but a less extended use 
is suggested by our only piece of evidence, the notorious mip blode 
on the Ruthwell Cross;° nor is the suspicion confirmed by the 


1 Angelsdchsische Grammatik, § 252 Anm. 1. 

2? Bruce Dickins and A. S. C. Ross, The Dream of the Rood, 11. 

3R. Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek, § 271. 

4 The use of instr. and locative in temporal phrases of the type thys geri 
(Epinal) has points of resemblance with the distinction of imperfect and 
aorist aspects; there is no doubt that the type was felt as instrumental in 
OE. 

5 Economy of explanation forbids consideration of a relation with Gothic 
dative -a (<instr. €), though this Germanic ending would have been men- 
tioned by A. S. C. Ross (Modern Language Review 28, 149) if to his list of 
forms from which the OE. ending can not be derived he had added an 
account of those from which it can. 
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instrumental usages of later Northumbrian.® Yet if these objections 
counted for nothing, one would still ask what motive could be 
given for an analogy which runs counter to the general tendency * 
of early Germanic dialects to differentiate the corresponding cases 
of o- and d-stems; these declensions have their closest point of 
contact not with each other, but with the masc.-neuter and feminine 
i- stems respectively; and it is in the latter declension one must 
therefore seek, with Sweet,* the origin of the feminine locatives in -t. 


(ii) The Masc.-Neuter Instrumental. 


The above remarks are not needed to show that there is no evi- 
dence in OE. for the assumed (and probable) locative® origin of 
the masc.-neuter instrumental.’° That the semantic change implied 


*A number of instrumental forms after in and on are found by G. K. 
Anderson (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., L, 950 ff.) in tenth-century Northum- 
brian texts. They include (i) a number of instances with pon (and hwon), 
which I. Dal (in Die germanischen Pronominalkasus mit n-Formans) has 
shown not to be instrumental; (ii) an isolated on duni which A. himself 
suspects; (iii) on degi (Durham Ritual), but cf. Luick, Hist. Gram. 372 
Anm. 2; and (iv) a few instances of adjectival -e, which is found as a 
normal dative sing. masc. and so proves nothing, especially as such a com- 
mon inflected form is liable to occur asyntactically in so corrupt a gloss as 
the Lindisfarne. 

7 The standard example for West Germanic is the Nom. Plur. of o-stems. 
The latter is probably equivalent to the archaic Vedic ending, whose forma- 
tion is unclear (despite Meillet, Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique 26 
(3), 138, Flasdieck, Anglia Beiblatt, xii, 227, and Sverdrup, Falk-Festschrift 
306) ; but its retention will have been due to the characteristic distinction 
of the two declensions, otherwise destroyed in the Nom. by the Germanic 
coalescence of vowel-qualities; and the Gothic reformation of the Gen. 
Plur. is also less difficult if it be supposed to go back to a period where 
the Nom. still showed the distinction phonologically preserved only in the 
West Germanic dialects. 

® Transactions of the Philological Society, 1875-6, 547. 

° If the usual designation “ Loc.-Instr.” is taken to mean “ Instr. of loca- 
tive origin” it is harmless though absurd; where taken seriously, as by I. 
Dal in Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 1x, 215, it is harmful. Whether 
a genuine old locative survives in et ham is doubtful; we conceivably have 
an adverbial accusative (as in the isolated usage) with prepositional] 
reformation; cf. also Benveniste, Urigines de la Formation des Noms en 
Indo-Européen, p. 91. 

10Tt is very doubtful if the continental instr. in -u has a counterpart in 
the Lindisfarne gospels. The scribe of this text was familiar with the varia- 
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was early is suggested by Gothic isolated ei (— damit'< darin), if 
the usual derivation from a pronominal locative is valid. 

If the cases of the Germanic masc. 1-stems, apart from the nom.- 
voc.-ace., had endings distinct from the o-stems in the singular, 
this cannot be shown in OE. The forms daeli (instr.) and faengae 
(dative) are both those of the o-stems, or from the OE. standpoint 
of the jo-stems, despite R. Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek § 279. 


(iii) Uyrdi (Leiden Riddle 9) 


For this genitive cf. Indogermanische Forschungen Liv, p. 266, 
where however I do not note certain difficulties in Flasdieck’s theory 
of the analogical origin of the West Germanic genitive ** of the 4- 
stems. The influence of this class’s case-grouping on that of the 
feminine i-stems may have been earlier than the instances of direct 
transference. In the second line of Cedmon’s Hymn (Northum- 
brian version) beginners usually take maecti as an acc. singular, in 
which they have the support of Bede’s “ paraphrase,” ** but not of 
the OE. grammars, which recognize no acc. sing. in -t. A disyl- 
labie acc. sing. must nevertheless occasionally have occurred early in 
this class, as shown by the metrically assured dede of Beowulf (line 
889), and could be earlier than the coalescence of unaccented -@ 


tion of -e and -o in endings; that -o is never found in the third sing. weak 
pret. and in the type hine is explicable by the fact that -e was here recog- 
nisable as part of a polyphonemic formative, and was therefore less liable 
to a scribal variation on the analogy of endings in simple -e (Cf. Ross, 
Accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 37 and 55). 

11 The gen. sing. never shows the assumed original ending in the Con- 
tinental dialects, though the nom.-acc. plur., which would lie at the starting- 
point of the analogical process, does; and this is regular in the adjectives 
which nevertheless appear to show a reformed gen. sing.; while the pro- 
nominal forms are difficult apart from this fact, as Slavonic also pre- 
supposes an original ending with nasal. In view of certain remarkable 
Slavonic-West-Germanic coincidences (cf. the present participle) it is pos- 
sible we have to deal with something old. 

That early West Saxon retains a distinction of Nom. and Acc. plur. in 
the feminines (Kern in Paul-Braune Beitrége 31, 272 ff.) is very improbable; 
the forms in -e may have been retained in the copies where an interpretation 
as acc. sing. was possible in the minor context; at any rate the explanation 
of the seemingly exclusively acc. plur. ending -e is probably to be sought 
rather in scribal tradition than in Germanic origins. 

12 A, H. Smith, Three Northumbrian Poems, p. 1. 
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the case-identity in the d-stems is at least as likely as direct trans- 
ference. 


C. E. 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


NOTES ON THE OLD-ENGLISH CHARMS 


The following notes on the Old-English Charms, cited according 
to Grendon’s text,! serve to identify a few of the Christian elements 
hitherto noticed only in a general way. 


A 12. 


The Latin incantation or formula contains only one completely 
garbled expression: rillia pars, which may be a corruption of 
ilorum pars. This suggestion is based on a comparison of the 
formula with Apoc. xxi, 6: ego sum A et Q initium et finis, and 
ibid., 8: pars illorum erit in stagno etc. That both the formula 
and Apoc. xxi, 8 are curses tends to confirm the emendation. The 
formula, properly punctuated, might well read: 2 pars, Q illorum 
pars, et pars in[t]opia est: A et Q, <initium et finis. Amen). 

A 13. (i). 

Swd sé witega cwed 


pet sé hefde are on eorprice, sé be elmyssan 
délde démlice, drihtnes pances.” (11. 37-9.) - 


“The prophet ” (sé witega) is David and the reference is to Psalm 
exi (Vulgate), Beatus Vir. The opening words of the Psalm, 
beatus vir, are echoed in sé hefde dre on eorprice. The second 
verse of the Psalm: potens in terra erit semen eius epitomizes the 
spirit of the entire charm. The ninth verse: dispersit, dedit pau- 
peribus explains both the sé pe elmyssan délde, and the reference 


1 Felix Grendon, “ Anglo-Saxon Charms,” The Journal of American Folk- 
lore, xxir (1909), 105-237. An anastatic reprint by G. Stechert, New 
York 1930, makes this edition generally available and should serve to 
stimulate interest in the Old-English Charms. For more recent bibli- 
ography see F. P. Magoun, Jr., “ Zur den altenglischen Zauberspriichen,” 
Archiv f. d. Studium d. neuer. Spr. cLxxt1 (1937), 18, note 2, also “ Stroph- 
ische Uberreste in den altengl. Zauberspriichen,” Englische Studien LxxII 
(1937), 1-6. 
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to the almsman in the prose directions immediately following, 
although the idea that the giving of alms is followed by blessings 
is common in the Scriptures.® 


(ii). 


“ And cwed ponne: SANCTUS, SANCTUS, 
SANOTUS, op ende. Sing bonne BENEDICITE dpenedon 
earmon, and MAGNIFICAT and PATERNOSTER III.” (11. 41-3.) 


The four liturgical prayers cited here are evidently not selected at 
random but with an eye to the purpose of the charm which is to 
assure good crops. The Tersanctus* is evidently to be sung be- 
cause it includes the pleni sunt caeli et “terra” gloria tua; the 
Benedicite*® because it calls upon universa germinantia in terra to 
bless the Lord; the Magnificat * because of its esurientes implevit 
bonis; and the Pater Noster because of its petition panem nostrum 
quotidianum da nobis hodie. All these prayers praise God because 
He has rained plenty on the land and ask Him, as it were, to add 
to His praises by increasing the crops which glorify Him. 


A 19. 


“ Credidi Propter” tribus vicibus. (1. 2.) 


This rubric calls for the Psalm Credidi propter quod locutus sum, 
that is, Psalm exv of the Vulgate, three times. 


B 4. 
pi miht wih pam lapan, Se geond lond fers. (1. 6.) 


Cp. I Peter v, 8: adversarius vester diabolus tamquam leo rugiens 
circuit, quaerens quem devoret. 


E2. 


Benedicite, omnia opera domini, dominum. (1. 9.) 


For dominum read domino, according to the text of the Benedicite 
in the Vulgate and the Old Latin Bibles.’ 


L. K. SHoox 


Cambridge, Mass. 


2 Line 47 fol. Cp. Ecclesiasticus, xxxt, 8-11. 

* Also called the Trisagium, Gk. rpis-dyov. It is a liturgical adaptation 
of Is. vi, 3 and Ps. exvii, 25-6, ete., and follows the Preface of the Mass. 

5 Daniel iii, 57-86, 56: The Canticle of the Three Children. (Not in the 
Hebrew, hence not in the King James version; but see The Book of Common 
Prayer, Morning Prayer, after the Te Deum.) 

i, 46-55. 
7 J. M. Thomasi, Psalterium cum Canticis (Opera I, ii; Rome 1741), 440. 
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THE MYRGINGAS OF WIDSITH 


THE MYRGINGAS OF WIDSITH 


In the Old-English poem Widsith a tribe called the Myrgingas 
is repeatedly mentioned; to this tribe, according to the poet, 
Widsith himself belonged. The identity of the tribe, and the ety- 
mology of the tribal name, have made trouble for the commentators. 
In my edition of the poem, pp. 176 ff., I have discussed the various 
theories, and see no need of repeating the discussion here. It will be 
enough to say that in all likelihood the Myrgingas lived in a district 
of Germany known to post-classical and medieval writers as Mau- 
rungani, Mauringa, Moringia etc. The tribal name is obviously to be 
connected with the district name, but the precise connexion is not 
obvious. We have to do with a Germanic base meus / maus / mus, 
or, by Vernerian voicing, meuz / mauz / muz, and with the familiar 
Germanic suffix ing / ung. But what of the g which in the OE form 
appears between base and suffix? The Continental forms have noth- 
ing to correspond to this g ; in these forms, the suffix is added directly 
to the mauz > maur variant of the base. In my previous discussion, 
I explained the g of the English form as a Germanic [j]. This 
explanation is possible, of course, only if one starts with the 
muz> mur variant of the base, since in prehistoric English the [j] 
was regularly lost after a long syllable. It would be better, though, 
to start with the mauz > maur grade of the base, in agreement with 
the Continental forms. Moreover, it seems unlikely that [j] 
would survive before the -t- of the suffix.2 My theory, then, that 
OE Myrgingas goes back to a Germanic short stem noun *muzj6 
‘bog, mire’ plus the suffixal -ingas had better be given up. 

The e-grade of our base is represented in Icelandic myrr ‘ mire’ 
from Germanic *meuzjd. We have good reason, therefore, for 
thinking that the a-grade of the base might take jd-stem inflexion 
in the same way, and in fact the form Mauringa recorded by 
Paulus Diaconus is derivable from a Germanic long stem *mauzjé 
‘bog, mire’ plus the -ing suffix. I conceive that the Myrg- of OE 


1The name-form Moringia occurs in the Gesta Danorum of Saxo Gram- 
maticus (V1, xiii, 2; ed. Olrik & Reder, p. 238). Saxo wrongly identified 
the district with the Swedish province of Mére, misled by a phonetic 
likeness. 

2Cf. J. & M. E. Wright, Old English Grammar (3d ed., 1925), p. 146. 
But [j] might have been extended from the ung to the ing form of the name. 
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Myrgingas is a compound word in origin, going back to a pre- 
historic *Méari-géat > WS *Miergie or *MYrgi ‘ mire-district.’? To 
this the -ing suffix was added, giving a name *Mgrgi-ingas > Mir- 
gingas ‘inhabitants of the mire-district. The formation thus 
differs somewhat from the Mauringa of Paulus, which means sim- 
ply ‘ inhabitants of the mire’ (like many regional names, Mauringa 
is a tribal name in origin). The word gi or gé ‘ district’ answers 
to Gothic gawi, German gau. It is familiar as the second element 
of the shire-name Sadri-gé ‘ Surrey’ and appears in various other 
English place-names.* The first element *Méari- of my hypotheti- 
cal compound goes back to Germanic *mauzj6 and thus answers to 
the Maur- of Paulus. The extant OE MYgr-, however, is equally 
well connected with Germanic *meuzjé, which would become *mgr 
in West Saxon. 


Kemp MALONE 


CHAUCER’S SHIPMAN’S TALE AND SERCAMBI 


The closest parallel to Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale, namely, tale 
no. 31 of Sercambi’s Novelle,? was I think too hastily discarded by 
Mr. John Spargo * as Chaucer’s possible source. First, Mr. Spargo 
rejects as source material Boccaccio’s Decameron, vItI, i* (and, by 
implication, Sercambi’s redaction of this tale) because its plot is 


® See P. H. Reaney, The Place-Names of Essex (1935), p. xxi. 
1 The edition used is that of F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, etc. [1933] (pp. 188-93). 

2The edition used is that of R. Renier, Novelle inedite di Giovanni 
Sercambi, Turin, 1889 (pp. 81-4). For opinions upon Chaucer’s knowledge 
and use of Sercambi’s Novelle, whose framework is the closest literary 
parallel to that of The Canterbury Tales, and also upon its relationship to 
Chaucer’s Italian journeys, see section vi of R. A. Pratt and K. Young, 
The Literary Framework of ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ in the forthcoming 
Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 

J. W. Spargo, Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale, The Lover's Gift Regained 
(PF F Communications, no. 91), Helsinki, 1930 (pp. 11-7), where the tale 
is referred to as no. 19 (Renier’s numbering). 

The edition used is that of A. F. Masséra, Giovanni Deeiaiaies Il 
Decameron (Scrittori d’Italia), 2 vols., Bari, 1927 (1, 103-6). In general, 
it may be noted in passing, the problem of Chaucer’s knowledge or use of 
the Decameron falls outside the scope of the present study. 


° 
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more complicated than that of the Shipman’s Tale. Mr. Spargo’s 
rejection is based on his supposition (supported by a reference to 
Chaucer’s “ technique in rehandling Boccaccio’s Filostrato”!) that 
the poet’s “tendency in general” was to allow a plot to remain 
essentially the same as he found it.’ But Chaucer did not always 
“accept plots as he finds them,” ® as is demonstrated by his treat- 
ment of the Teseida, whose plot, events, and motivation he in 
general simplified.” There is no proof that in the Shipman’s Tale 
Chaucer was retelling Sercambi’s novella; but I hope to show that 
such a redaction lay within the scope of both the interest and the 
power of the writer of the Knight’s Tale. 

After rejecting Decameron, vi11, i, Mr. Spargo points out that 
Sercambi, in his redaction of Boccaccio’s tale, provided additional 
motivation for the plot, and then states that otherwise Sercambi’s 
“story is identical with Boccaccio’s.”* But Sercambi’s tale differs 
from Boccaccio’s also in certain details which are paralleled in 
Chaucer’s version. Chaucer and Sercambi, but not Boccaccio, agree 
in the italicized portions of the following parallel summaries of the 
three versions. 


Sercambi: tale no. 31 of Chaucer: the Shipman’s 


Tale. 


Boccaccio: Decameron, 


the Novelle. 


A man would possess the 
loose wife of a wealthy 
merchant; he uses a go- 
between (who has brought 
men to her before); the 
wife will take him for 
200 florins on the follow- 
ing Sunday, when her hus- 
band will be away. The 
lover will bring a servant 
with him. 

The lover borrows 200 
florins from the husband, 
who requests its prompt 
repayment ; the lover asks 
if he may return the 
money to the wife. 


® See Spargo, pp. 11-3. 
™ See, for example, the comparison offered by R. K. Root, The Poetry of 


Chaucer, Boston, etc. [1934], 


® See Spargo, p. 17. 


A man loves the wife of 
a wealthy merchant whose 
friend he professes to be. 
She asks him for 100 
francs which she needs 
on the following Sunday. 


The lover borrows 100 
francs from the husband, 
who requests its prompt 
repayment. 


i. 

A man loves the wife of 
a wealthy merchant who 
is his friend. Through a 
messenger he offers to do 
anything for her love. She 
asks for secrecy and 200 
florins. She will send for 
him when her husband 
goes away. The lover will 
bring a companion with 
him. 

The lover borrows 200 
florins from the husband. 


* See Spargo, p. 12. 


pp. 163-6. 
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Sercambi: tale no. 31 of 
the Novelle. 

The next day the husband 

goes away. 


The following Sunday the 
lover gives the money to 
the wife in the presence 
of his servant. They 
spend the day and the 
night together. 


In the presence of the 
wife, the lover tells the 
husband that he could 
not use the money and so 
returned it to the wife. 


The husband expresses 
surprise that his wife 
should not have told him 
of the return of the loan; 
she replies that she had 
not thought of the money 
as a returned loan. 


She then repays her hus- 
band. 


Chaucer: the Shipman’s 
Tale. 

The next day the husband 

goes away. 


The following Sunday the 
lover gives the money to 
the wife. They spend the 
following night together. 


The lover tells the hus- 
band that he has returned 
the money to the wife. 


The husband expresses 
surprise that his wife 
should not have told him 
of the return of the loan; 
she replies that she had 
not thought of the money 
as a returned loan. 


She can repay her hus- 
band only in the manner 
she paid the lover, for 
she has spent the money. 


Boccaccio: Decameron, 
VIII, i. 
After a few days the 
husband goes away. 


The wife sends for the 
lover, who gives her the 
money in the presence of 
his companion. They 
spend many nights to. 
gether. 


In the presence of the 
wife, the lover tells the 
husband that he could not 
use the money and s0 re. 
turned it to the wife. 


She admits this and tells 
her husband that she had 
not yet remembered to 
tell him. 


She then repays her hus- 
band. 


To suppose that Sercambi’s novella might have been the source 
of the Shipman’s Tale is at the same time to imagine that Chaucer 
might have simplified the plot by omitting the following features. 


1. The go-between to arrange the meeting of the wife and lover. 
2. The outspoken request for love. 
3. The lover’s request to the merchant that the money be returned to 


the wife. 


4. The witness of the lover’s giving the money to the wife. 
5. The wife’s presence when the lover tells the merchant that he returned 


the money. 


6. The lover’s remark to the merchant that he could not use the money. 


If Chaucer deliberately gave up the witnessing of the payment 
and repayment of the money (nos. 4 and 5), he exercised skilful 
economy and tended to make the motivation human rather than 


hus- 
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mechanical.® If he made the meeting of the wife and her lover 
clandestine (nos. 1 and 4), and simplified the steps leading up to 
the meeting (nos. 1 and 2), Chaucer made their rendezvous some- 
what casual, and intensified the characterizations of both the lover 
and the wife. And finally, if Chaucer decided to allow the wife to 
spend the money on array and then offer to repay her husband abed, 
the poet thereby made the wife more real than ever before, and 
gave the tale—at first intended for the Wife of Bath *—one of its 
most original and feminine touches. 


Rospert A. PRATT 
Queens College 


REVIEWS 


The Tragedy of Macbeth by William Shakespeare. The Tragedy 
of Julius Caesar by William Shakespeare. Both edited by 
Lyman KirrrepGe. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1939. Pp. xx + 253. §$.85 each. 


We have been long waiting for the Kittredge Edition of Shake- 
speare, and at last the first two volumes are before us. The one- 
volume Shakespeare text published by Professor Kittredge not 
long ago, which furnishes the textual basis for the new Edition, 
gave a foretaste of his quality in its introductions to each play.. 
Professor Kittredge’s great contribution to Shakespearian scholar- 
ship is above all expository. Hitherto it has been delivered in the 
main through the living word, from the mouth of the greatest 
Shakespeare teacher who has ever lived. The word of Kittredge 
has gone forth from the benches of his Harvard lecture-room, 
spread by his disciples, who number among them most great 
American Shakespearians, throughout the length and breadth of 
his own country. 

A glimpse of his mind upon Shakespeare reached a wider audi- 
ence when his masterly tercentenary Lecture was published in 
1916. And some twenty years later London heard him in his 


® This is also true of no. 3, regarding which Chaucer and Boccaccio are 
in agreement. It should also be noted that only Chaucer and Boccaccio 
present the lover and merchant as friends. 

See J. S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s 
Works (Chaucer Society, Second Series, no. 37), London, 1907, pp. 205-6. 
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memorable Northcliffe Lectures at University College. A legend 
then became history for England as for the United States. It is 
not often that one can write thus about a living scholar with the 
certainty of general approval. 

Professor Kittredge’s exposition of Shakespeare—always the in- 
strument of a stern intellectual discipline—rests upon solid bases. 
A firm classical training, mastery of medieval literature, excep- 
tional philological competence, a life-long study and love of the 
plays themselves and of Elizabethan life and literature, a shrewd, 
humane, sensitive, and sinewy mind obnoxious to all easy brilliance: 
all these are ingredients in the strong working brew of his thought. 
Not for nothing, moreover, do the records of Saffron Walden show 
how Kittredges were rooted deep in Essex soil in the sixteenth 
century. Wherever he goes, Shakespeare goes with him, enlivens 
the way, and points the tale. If Kittredge’s Old Farmer has been 
reading Shakespeare, the Professor follows on his tracks a step 
behind. The ripe fruit of fifty such years has now begun to appear 
before us. 

I have often wondered whether it was Macbeth that first led 
Professor Kittredge into the exhaustive study recorded in his 
Witchcraft in Old and New England. It is clear, at any rate, that 
he is especially qualified to speak upon one aspect of the play. In 
his admirable Introduction he will have no truck with such fancies 
of the intelligentsia as make play with projections and personifica- 
tions, and indeed all his comments upon the supernatural here, as 
in Julius Caesar, are conclusive. But it is after all the Notes that 
record for us his expository teaching. Concerning them, it may 
suffice to say that I for my part propose henceforth to amend my 
stock piece of advice for students in doubt—to see what Dr. John- 
son says. For ‘ Johnson,’ read ‘ Johnson and Kittredge.’ Whether 
it be a question of interpretation, or of illuminating comment and 
analogy, his observations are those of a master. Consider, for 
instance, the notes on Macbeth 111. 4. 37, or on Julius Caesar Il. 
1. 66-69, or a score of others. 

Professor Kittredge, in his general outlook, is equally concerned 
with the play as a piece of literature, as a shape in Shakespeare’s 
own vision, and as a stage-play. These is a due balance of interest, 
and of judgment. In this connection, I feel that Professor Kit- 
tredge has not, in his Introduction to Julius Caesar, given due 
weight to the remarkable significance of the ‘ Roman thought’ that 
struck Shakespeare and to the emergence of tragedy. But with talk 
abroad about the poet’s spiritual Rake’s Progress, one may well be 
chary of touching upon his artistic and intellectual development. 

Professor Kittredge avoids dogmatism, and prefers to state a 
full case with his judgment, ‘taking’ the reader ‘with him,’ to 
use an Elizabethan idiom. I cite an instance to the contrary with 
trepidation, for it is an old bone of contention. But he does in 
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fact content himself with declaring without more ado that in the 
Folio reading ‘ making the Greene one, Red, the comma is a mis- 
print. Shades of differences in meaning between words in Eliza- 
bethan and modern usage respectively are carefully attended to, a 
notable and necessary feature of his commentary. I wonder if his 
very familiarity with Elizabethan English allowed him to pass over 
the word ‘ wink’ in Macbeth without such comment. But his Glos- 
sarial Index is complete and helpful, in both volumes. The type 
here is however too small for comfort. Elsewhere the books are 
legibly and clearly printed. I have noted only one misprint, in 
Macbeth, p. xviii, note 3, ‘ Norms’ for ‘Norns.’ Textual Notes 
are appended, giving a summary of variants and of conjectures. 

The progress of English scholarship must now for a time be 
entrusted solely to other than English scholars. It is good to know 
that the lamp will be held in such hands. Here is work built to 
outlast all forces that silence truth, freedom, and honest purpose, 
and distort even Shakespeare to evil ends. 


C. J. Sisson 
University of London 


Thomas Fuller’s The Holy State and the Profane State. Edited by 
MaxIMILiAN Grarr WALTEN. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Vol. I, Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, 
pp. xvi + 282 + 56; Vol. II, A reduced facsimile of the First 
Edition, pp. xx + 441. $7.00. 


The Formation of Thomas Fuller’s “ Holy and Profane States.” By 
Water E. Hoventon, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1938. Pp. viii + 260. $3.00. 


Mr. Walten differs from Mr. Houghton as a cartographer, trac- 
ing the streams that combine to form a lake, differs from a 
limnologist who studies its hidden springs and the life in its waters. 
In terms of four main literary traditions—“ character-writing, 
essay, biography, and courtesy book” (p. %)—Walten presents 
Fuller as “a great constructive artist ” (p. viii), while Houghton 
stresses “ at least a dozen literary traditions—casuistry, and secular 
moral philosophy, courtesy and treatises of policy . . . books of 
estates and domestic conduct . . . biographical dictionaries and his- 
torical chronicles . . . rhetoric and medical works on the mind (pp. 
247-8),” and even books on witchcraft. Both men are pioneers 
among the influences that formed the States, but Houghton goes 
much further afield than Walten. To the latter everything in the 
first book of The Holy State seems to belong to the subspecies of 
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courtesy literature known as the book of parental advice (p. 42), 
while to Houghton that influence seems less important than that 
of “ Christian economy ” (p. 99), and he regards the entire work 
as the outgrowth of two primary traditions—the organic theory of 
society with its exposition in the literature of estates, and the 
“* treatises of policy’ for the careers of gentlemen” (p. 43). In 
this light the “essays” sandwiched in Fuller’s third book be- 
tween the middle class “characters” of Book II and the aristo- 
eratic “characters” of Book IV are organically explained and 
derived mainly from the literature of casuistry. Walten feels the 
heterogeneity of the States. He cites Fuller’s “almost indis- 
criminating use of anything that occurred to him—material from 
jest-books, fabliaux, commonplace books, chronicles, histories theo- 
logical works” (p. 10). On one page (11) Walten thinks that 
Fuller “ probably derived his idea for The Holy State and the Pro- 
fane State from Heywood (Gunaikeion), as well as from Valerius 
Maximus and Breton (The Good and the Badde).” On another 
(45) he argues that to none of the writers on courtesy was Fuller 
so “ much indebted as to Richard Brathwaite,” of his acquaintance 
with whom Houghton (p. 116, n.) “can find no conclusive proof.” 
On still another (33) Walten stresses the influence of the character- 
writers, holding that “ Fuller’s work is more akin to Earle’s than 
to that of any other writer of character,” while Houghton (p. 32) 
simply believes it “more than probable” that “the seventeenth 
century character was one of the sleeping images of things which 
Fuller’s fancy moved to the light,” and thinks that of all the 
writers who fused the character with the essay the least likely to 
have influenced him was Earle. 

In design and as an interpretive theory, Houghton’s essay is 
more impressive than Walten’s introduction. The latter should be 
judged by the light shed by his notes on the problems in literary 
relations that he chooses to treat. When Houghton all but ignores 
one of them, as he does the influence of the classics upon Fuller 
and especially of Suetonius upon the Life of Andronicus, Walten 
scores; but when they both analyze a major factor like Bacon’s 
influence upon Fuller’s imagination, Houghton is the stronger. If 
he handles detail less exhaustively than Walten’s notes do, he 
handles it with better mastery and meaning. Walten’s commentary, 
though it is invaluably rich, overlooks some crucial opportunities 
to illuminate Bacon’s connections with the States. For example, 
when in “ The Good Physician,” because vulgar opinion has always 
confused mountebanks with physicians, Fuller praises the poets for 
feigning that Aesculapius and Circe were brother and sister and 
children of the sun, Walten does not clear up the puzzle with the 
information that in Greek mythology these personages were “ the 
god of medicine and his sister, the sorceress.” He should cite 
Bacon’s reference to Aesculapius in De Augmentis Scientiarum, 


naw 
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Iv, ii, where anent the same popular blunder, in Latin which 
Fuller translated almost literally, this: 


Quare Poetae oculari plane & perspicaces fuisse videntur, cum Aesculapii 
Circem Sororem dederunt, utrumque é Sole prognatum. ... Omnibus enim 
Temporibus, fama & opiniones vulgi, Sagae, & Aniculae, & Impostores, 
Medicorum quodammodo rivales fuere. 


A more serious though less striking omission is Walten’s silence 
about Fuller’s reference in “The Good Parishioner” to “the 
jaundice in the eyes of the soul presenting colours false unto it.” 
Here of course one of Bacon’s favorite ideas in the De Augmentis, 
vi, iii, and elsewhere is involved—“ the colours of good and evil.” 

By and large Walten’s commentary puts every reader of Fuller 
under great obligation. Many of his headnotes contain admirable 
short bibliographies of the primary and secondary sources of infor- 
mation about Fuller’s chapters, and he often corrects the author’s 
own notes on his authorities. No scholar could consistently main- 
tain the standards that Walten sets for himself and we should not 
object to derelictions. Yet it is odd, when Fuller pairs the famous 
Spanish ambassador, Mendoza, with the bishop of Ross as examples 
of ambassadorial abuse of diplomatic immunity, to find the 
Spaniard identified and the Scotchman ignored. Camden’s account 
of him, to which Fuller refers, goes at length into the bishop’s 
insolence in court to William Aubrey and four other famous 
lawyers, and furnishes a capital illustration of Walten’s excellent 
point, made elsewhere, that Fuller was attracted to Camden and to 
the historians generally because they were gossips. 

Obviously, by its own standards, sins of omission might be 
charged without limit against a commentary on Walten’s scale; but 
the only serious defect that I have noted is that allusions to “ sci- 
ence” are sometimes slighted. Common sense, as the term is used 
in “ Of Phancie,” can hardly be dismissed as “the physical sense 
or senses.” “That inward and Common Receptacle, called the 
Sensorium commune,” as Stanhope explains,’ is an “ Internal 
Sense ”; and, like Fancy, though it borders upon Sensation, it is a 
province of Imagination. Again, in “The Good Sea-Captain,” 
when Fuller asks, “ Why doth not the water recover his right over 
the earth, being higher in nature?” some reply is needed—such, 
perhaps, as the editor might have found in John Swan’s Speculum 
Mundi, where, in “The Third dayes work,” the problem, is 
formally posed and solved. 

On Fuller’s wit, his mind and imagination, Walten has several 
notes (especially in connection with the blindness in the States to 
what is most spiritual in St. Augustine) which reveal Fuller’s limi- 
tations; yet Walten stoutly holds that he had “a splendid imagina- 


10Of Wisdom ... by the Sieur de Charron . . . Made English by George 
Stanhope, D. D. (third edition, 1729), 1, 133-4. 
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tion” (p. 78). Influenced by R. H. Tawney and T. 8S. Eliot, 
Houghton treats Fuller’s wit as “ essentially ornamental and inor- 
ganic” (p. 239). He admits Fuller’s failure to “fuse idea and 
image,” and acknowledges that the “ spirit behind his constant play 
of wit seems a trifle facetious in the wrong way . . . and so rein- 
forces the impression of spiritual emptiness ” (p. 244). After the 
final analysis of “ Emphasis and Fuller’s Audience” and “ Tone 
and Fuller’s Sensibility,” that conclusion is inevitable; but the 
critical job is so well done that, though his reputation may suffer, 
Fuller’s interest and importance for readers of the twentieth cen- 


tury will be enhanced.? 
Merritt Y. HuGHEs 


University of Wisconsin 


Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare: a Study in Editorial 
Method. By Ronatp B. McKerrow. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv 


+114. $2.25. 


The Oxford Shakespeare is designed as an “ old-spelling edi- 
tion ” with certain editorial changes and normalizations: it is “ an 
attempt to present the Shakespearian text as nearly as possible... 
in the form in which its author or those persons who revised his 
manuscripts left it.” The Prolegomena, which makes very stiff 
reading, is an elaborate preface dealing with the plan and the 
methods of this particular edition. In the absence of the text of 
the plays the details of the preface are not always easy to keep in 
mind. From it (and probably from the proposed edition as well) 
“the general ” will fly in horror, but academic readers will find it 
full of interesting and instructive material. 

The discussion of “ substantive,” “derived,” and “copy ” texts, 
a model of concise exposition, is of value to students of all the 
Elizabethan authors. The “substantive” text, Dr. McKerrow 
tells us, is to be reproduced “ as exactly as possible, letter for letter, 
and point for point,” except where it appears “ to be certainly cor- 
rupt.” But corruption is a different thing from inconsistencies 
and from irregularities of spelling and grammar. 

The third part discusses in great detail the editor’s method of 
choosing and noting variant readings. He discriminates between 
true variants and modernizations. For instance, mushroom is only 


2In Walten’s first volume I have noticed these misprints: p. 79, religiosor 
for religiosior; p. 120, Galenicus for Galenicis; p. 129, Haskin for Haskins; 
p- 195, Celus for Celsus; p. 221, Tuquibus for Tu quibus; p. 231, wapod for 
mapov; p. 255, fui for sut. 
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a modernization of mushrump, and hence is ignored in his colla- 
tions; so, likewise, are such miscalled variants as percullis: port- 
cullis, murther: murder, then: than, desperate: desp’rate, where: 
whether: whe’re, Ouergne: Auvergne. “The readings of other 
texts are not given [in the Oxford Shakespeare] for their own 
sakes, but merely as supporting, or failing to support, the reading 
of my text.” These ideas are sound, though not necessarily ap- 
plicable to all editions. The intention and method of the Fur- 
nesses were quite different. Their Textual Notes were designed to 
record the history of editorial opinion or practise, to tell the reader, 
for example, who first changed cote to quote or tottered to tattered, 
or who replaced will we with we will, thereby corrupting Shake- 
speare’s words for two hundred years. In a recent edition of Shake- 
speare the novelty of the text depends largely on its return to 
Elizabethan readings; and most users of Textual Notes will find it 
helpful to see at a glance that this edition is the only one since the 
seventeenth century to restore an original reading, an old spelling, 
or a “faulty ” grammar that all, or almost all, other editors have 
modernized or “ corrected.” Both methods have their place. Cer- 
tainly an editor has a right to formulate his own rules for his own 
edition, even if they happen to be bad. Dr. McKerrow’s rules are 
good, but he takes pain to say (p. 67) “it is no part of my purpose 
to record the history of editorial opinion or practice . . . which 
would be a very different thing.” 

For listing variant readings he has adopted certain useful symbols 
and other mechanical devices, some of which no doubt will be 
widely imitated. But they are not always easy to keep in mind, 
and a few appear to be needlessly complicated. Thus square 
brackets (pp. 85f.) have several different significations, and it 
would have been simpler, clearer, and less offensive to the eye’to 
state the variant “14 [and] thy] thine F,—Johns.” as “14 and 
thy] and thine F,—Johns.” or “14 thy?] thine.” Perhaps, too, 
“F, (full line), 2” would be more immediately comprehensible if 
it ended “ F,.” 

The Oxford University Press announces that “ substantial prog- 
ress has been made ” with various plays of the Oxford Shakespeare, 
and that “ printing has begun.” Certainly the two specimen pages 
given in this book increase one’s desire to see the completed work. 
Whatever the fate of the Oxford Shakespeare in these grim days, 
Dr. McKerrow in his Prolegomena has written a treatise that, 
like his Introduction to Bibliography, is a boon to students of 
Elizabethan literature. 


Hyper E. 
Harvard University 
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Kulturkritik und Literaturbetrachtung in Amerika. Von VIKTOR 
LANGE and HERMANN BOESCHENSTEIN. (Sprache und Kultur 
der germanischen und romanischen Volker. B. Germanistische 
Reihe. Unter Leitung von Paul Merker und Friedrich Ranke. 
Band xxix.) Breslau: Verlag Priebatschs Buchhandlung, 1938. 
Pp.iv-+ 76. 3M. 


Primitivism and Decadence, a Study of American Experimental 
Poetry. By Yvor Winters. New York: Arrow Editions, 
1937. Pp. xiv-+ 146. $2.50. 


The first of these two books consists of two essays of about equal 
length on American criticism intended for a German audience. 
The general title is taken from the first essay by Dr. Lange, who 
offers a summary of the development of American criticism from 
its beginnings in Knapp’s “ Lectures on American Literature ” in 
1829 down to the various critical personalities and schools of the 
1930’s. The author, like others before him, recognizes that criticism 
is at present the most important exercise of the American literary 
mind and he follows in his sketch the rise of a distinctly American 
school of thought independent of European, including English, 
influence in its aim and methods and reflecting, essentially, Ameri- 
can cultural life in its changing aspects. Emerson, Whitman, 
Henry James, Brownell and Woodberry are the forerunners of the 
generations that came to expression after 1900 and which are the 
main theme of Lange’s interest. From the impressionism of Gates 
and Spingarn he takes us to the protesting Humanism of Babbitt 
and More—More is treated with special copiousness—whose ration- 
ality finds its complement in the religious thought of T. S. Eliot 
and the emotionalism and historical perspective of Allen Tate. 
From this, the most important critical group of our day in America, 
the way leads to the opposite camp of Mencken and his followers, 
the expansive Americanism formulated in the work of Randolph 
Bourne, Van Wyck Brooks, and others, with its insistence on the 
necessity of the artistic representation of American life as it is 
without regard for moralistic traditions. But with proper regard 
for the social function of art—which brings us to Calverton, whose 
ideas have borne fruit in the Leftist movements of our time, largely 
nourished, however, by the experience of the post-war German 
expressionists. A short chapter on the rather arid discussion in 
university circles of the respective value of scientific research and 
appreciative criticism—Greenlaw and R. S. Crane are mentioned— 
closes thi- very good and helpful survey. (Erratum, page 8: in 
1850 Poe was dead and could not have “ prazisiert ” anything.) 
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Dr. Boeschenstein’s article on Irving Babbitt, the second in the 
book, fills, in a sense, an omission in Lange’s sketch. It gives a good 
exposition of the main tenets of Humanism with special emphasis 
on Babbitt’s criticism of German thought and literature. Nietzsche, 
Goethe, Kant, Schopenhauer, the Sturm und Drang, the Romantics, 
Schiller—they are all presented in the mirror of Babbitt’s theory 
and the mere presentation is an implicit criticism of the theory,— 
practically the only criticism the author makes. From his German 
point of view he naturally cannot subscribe to Mercier’s pride in the 
essentially French character of Babbitt’s Humanism and misses a 
strong, positive force in his teachings. However, though he cannot 
accept many of the details, the general tendency seems to have his 
deep sympathy. 

Dr. Winters’ book is a collection of essays revised and enlarged 
' after earlier publication. He is a Humanist and a poet himself and 
his point of view is that of a practical craftsman. He appears as a 
poetical garage-man in overalls with a wrench in his hand, discuss- 
ing the literary tin-Lizzies of the last twenty to thirty years, picking 
out their good parts and throwing the rest on the junk heap. That 
the junk heap is bigger than the collection of good parts is all in 
the line of his job which is to bring clarity and order, firmness and 
substance into the modernist conception of literary art. For the 
mere historian of literature his essays are extremely suggestive and 
at times provocative. His valuation of some of this day’s poets is 
startling, though usually confined to the purely technical plane, 
while his comments on some of the older poets—Hardy, Rochester 
and others—are acute. Dr. Winters is a formalist in the deeper 
sense that he claims that the morality of a poem consists in its 
formal perfection. Supported by such an intense conviction of the 
importance of form, he examines modernist American poets—and 
incidentally older European poetry as well—from the point of view 
of structure and its technical qualities generally. The method of 
repetition, the logical method, narrative, qualitative progression, 
the alternation of method, the double mood—under such headings 
he discusses various poetical structural types, devoting most space 
to “ pseudo-reference,” the more or less intentional obscurity which 
makes so much of modernist poetry so hard to enjoy. The chapter 
on poetic convention attempts to circumscribe—since a definition 
seems not yet possible—a new conception called by the old name, 
something like the basic tone to which every poem is keyed and to 
which the rise and fall in both words and meter stand in structural 
relation. Less interesting is the following chapter, which gives its 
name to the whole collection; with a not very clear definition of 
primitivism and decadence as his crook, the author attempts to 
separate the sheep from the goats, hitting Verlaine, for his personal 
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qualities, a sharp crack en passant. The longest and most im- 
portant section of the book deals with the influence of meter on 
poetic convention. It offers some general principles of meter, but 
essentially it is a metrical analysis of several examples of free- 
verse poetry, beginning with the author’s own, showing up the 
limitations of free-verse as a medium of expression for a variety of 
moods and demonstrating the advantages of more regular verse 
forms. The heroic couplet is treated with special emphasis and the 
author comes to the conclusion that “ the heroic couplet, all things 
considered, appears to be the most flexible of forms: it can suggest, 
by discreet imitation, the effects of nearly any other technique con- 
ceivable ; it can contain all of these effects, if need be, in a single 
poem.” 

Dr. Winters is always interesting, though not always convincing, 
and his accentuation of his own free-verse, though it may represent 
the way he wants it pronounced, will hardly be accepted by the 
normal reader. On the whole, however, his is perhaps the most 
helpful book I have seen on modern experimental poetry. 


Basel, Switzerland H. Livexe 


Uber die Wortgruppen weltanschaulichen und religiésen Inhalts in 
der Bibeliibersetzung Ulfilas. By Ugox: Druckerei 


Winter Heidelberg. 1938. 74pp. $.77. 


The author of this dissertation, written under the guidance of 
Professor H. Giintert at Heidelberg, lays down a formidable reason 
for his effort: Wulfila lived in an age when the Church was in the 
thick of a multi-cornered fight among the Audians, Arians, the 
Orthodox and still others. Since the Bible is a dogmatic document 
on general principles, Wulfila had to exercise extreme care in 
making himself clear to his followers. Of works on Wulfila’s syntax 
and speech rhythm there are many; but only a precious few, 
Groeper and Kauffmann among others, have made even a remote 
attempt at investigating Wulfila’s vocabulary, and of these Groeper 
has confined himself to synonyms while Kauffmann has stressed 
individual points with no thought of reaching a final conclusion. 

In the main this is all correct, however much one might be 
minded to enlarge on the studies of Wulfila’s translation as an 
evidence of his admitted and proved lexicographic ability But 
certainly this particular theme has never been integrated more 
fully, or carried to the end with more studied skill. It is virtually 
all here, so far as the evidence is concerned. 

The study is divided into three main sections, “ Mythologie,” with 
six sub-heads, “ Religion” with four, and “ Kult” with seven. A 
total of 111 root or basic words is investigated; to these must be 
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added 106 words that are variants of the 111 basic ones, making 217 
in all, or nearly one word in every 14 attested in extant Gothic. 
In view of the fundamental significance of these words as used in 
the Bible, a study of the diligence and conservatism of this one can 
only be of value. 

The author’s plan is simple. He has very little to do with Latin, 
contending that Wulfila went to it only in doubtful cases. He 
refers to the other Germanic dialects, especially AHD, AND, AN, 
and AE with relative frequency, and generally by way of strengthen- 
ing his fixed thesis that Wulfila was a remarkably expert linguist. 
To explain a given word, he gives the Gothic quotation in full, 
though it may run to more than three lines, and follows it up with 
a full quotation from the Greek. In numerous cases the exact 
number of times a word is used is given. 

Under “ Weltbild ” he gives six basic words: fatrus manaseps, 
*alamans, midjungards, himins, airpa. The discussion of these 
covers five and one-half pages, a typical proportion. The first two, 
he shows by quotation, translate xécpos, the first referring to both 
the animate and the inanimate world, whereas the second refers 
only to the world of human beings. He shows how *alamans refers 
only to humanity as a whole, how midjungards applies only to the 
inhabited earth, it occurs four times, and how himins and airpa 
have a variety of meanings which stood Wulfila in good stead with 
the “ peinlicher Sorgfalt auf stilistische Schénheit, Vollkommenheit 
und Wohlklang seiner Sprache,” leading him at times to indulge in 
a “ Neuschépfung,” such as ufarhiminakunds, as it occurs once, 
in I. Cor. xv, 48. 

Under “ Kultstatten ” there is one of the best sections of the 
study. The author treats in detail alhs, which occurs 27 times and 
refers only to the temple in Jerusalem, gudhus which occurs once, 
gards bido and razn bido, gaqumps, gafurds, swnagoge, aikklesjo, 
garda gudis and galiuga stabs. In this connection, Ugok writes: 
“Die ausserordentliche Reichhaltigkeit der Ausdriicke zeugt wie- 
derum von der Genauigkeit der Ubersetzung.” 

Ucok states that Wulfila took over the two Semitic words kaurban 
and kaurbaunan because “er hat die Bedeutung der Worter nicht 
verstanden.” This may be. He states too, despite his persistent 
contention that Wulfila was happy in his use of foreign words, that 
aikklesjo is translated in AHD by “ Christanheit, kiriha, saman- 
unga, ladunga, usw.” In reality, variety is a better proof of 
stylistic excellence than monotony. 

Ucok follows throughout, for etymologies, Uhlenbeck, Holthau- 
sen, and Feist. This lightened his labor. He takes issue only with 
such scholars as Helm and Wesche. He claims that Wulfila 
“‘ibersetzt vorwiegend nach der nordlichen xowy.” Others, in ad- 
dition to Lietzmann, have said the same. He states that Wulfila 
used such a large number of “ einheimische Worter ” that he went 
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far toward the nationalization of the Gothic language. He praises 
Wulfila for his adeptness at coining Gothic words, and remarks that 
he used foreign words only where there was no Gothic equivalent. 

This is not an epoch-making conclusion. But even so this young 
Turkish scholar deserves credit. The individual who works through 
this study will learn, relatively, more Gothic than the one who 
swears by some such text as Feist’s Einfiihrung in das Gotische, 
with the Gothic at the top, the translation in the middle, and the 
hermeneutics at the bottom. 


ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD 
West Virginia University 


Homenaje a la memoria del D" Rodolfo Lenz, Anales de la Facultad 
de Filosofia y Educacién, seccion de filologia, 11/1 (Prensas de 
la Universidad de Chile, 1938). Pp. 169. 


Un volume d’hommage offert par des savants sud-américains bien 
connus (Amado Alonso, Antenor Nascentes, Rodolfo Oroz, E. F. 
Tiscornia, Pino Saavedra—les Allemands sont représentés par W. 
Giese) au professeur Lenz de |’Université de Chili 4 occasion de 
son 75'™e anniversaire, n’a plus trouvé le maitre en vie et s’est 
changé en un in memoriam. Deux articles (C. Vicuna, A. Alonso) 
reconstruisent le portrait humain du professeur décédé, qui, avec 
son esprit méthodique et observateur, a su régénérer l’enseignement 
de l’espagnol au Chili et 4 renouveler la grammaire scientifique de 
cette langue. Le cdté désuet de son “ La oracién espafiola y sus 
partes” (1920), c’est-d-dire les conceptions philosophiques de 
Wundt sur lesquelles cet ouvrage plein d’observations pertinentes 
est basé, sont moins relevés dans ces articles que le cété novateur, et 
les découvertes ou descriptions nouvelles de sons espagnols mis en 
relief davantage que les théories sur le phonétisme “ aborigéne ” 
du Chili. En revanche ’humeur batailleuse et l’idéalisme sévére de 
ce spécialiste et positiviste tenace et patient—tous traits qu’on voit 
aussi dans la reproduction de la téte qui ouvre le volume—sont 
bien marqués (“Su mente no salia de la filologia. Asi su espiritu 
reposaba en una contemplacién beata y cuasi santa de la polémica 
activa y encendida de sus lecciones orales”). Le docteur Lenz, avec 
Karl Pietsch, Hanssen et peut-étre M. Said Ali de Rio de Janeiro, 
restera un de ces représentants mémorables de l’ancienne Allemagne 
qui, avec une foi en la science illimitée et une science nécessaire- 
ment limitée, par leur idéalisme positiviste et leur précision de 
grammairiens, ont su, dans le sol de ces Amériques soit plus pra- 
tiques soit plus romanesques, fixer les premiers jalons de la linguis- 
tique romane, quittes a laisser 4 de plus jeunes (comme A. Alonso, 
R. Lida, Urea, Rosenblat) le soin d’élargir les cadres grammati- 
caux un peu trop rigides et d’assouplir cette précision par laquelle 
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les maitres allemands avaient su discipliner les esprits. N’oublions 
pas en effet que le philologue a autant besoin de la précision que de 
Vimagination et que celle-ci ne peut jouer que quand elle a été sous 
le joug de celle-la! 

Pari les nouvelles contributions scientifiques je salue particu- 
liérement l’article d’A. Nascentes sur les altérations de senhor(a) 
au Brésil—on aurait aimé voir le port. sew tunante! avec son sew 
“article déprétiatif ” inclu dans cette liste et on aimerait savoir si 
ce seu déspectif existe a cdté du sid = senhora de méme nuance au 
Brésil—et celui de R. Oroz sur élément affectif dans l’espagnol 
chilien: V’auteur distingue trois traits de ce volgare, les interjec- 
tions, les hyperboles et les euphémismes. 

Quelques remarques: on aurait aimé voir citer & propos des interjections 
obscénes les articles de Munthe, Wagner et les miens.—P. 39:. Puchas 
Diego! ne contiendra pas digo mais diablo (v. Wagner, Zeitschr. xLIx, 2 
sur un don Diaguito pour diablo chez Quevedo, et probablement aussi tomar 
las de Villadiego ‘ s’enfuir’).—P. 44: je pense que corria que se fué diacha 
ne contient pas de hacha, mais diacha = esp. diache, mall. dianza (diable), 
cf. le fr. courir comme le diable ainsi que Foun. tomar las de Villadiego.— 


P. 44: una fiesta estaé que se arde n’est pas & |’origine le renforcement d’un 
adjectif, mais = estd ardiendo, cf. RFE, xt, 72. 


SPITZER 


Paris dans la “Comédie humaine” de Balzac. By Noran W. 
STEVENSON. Paris: Courville, 1938. Pp. 238. 


Three elements may be distinguished in Balzac’s Paris: the physi- 
cal aspect of the city, the psychological and sociological portrayal of 
its inhabitants, and the more intangible element of the personifi- 
cation of the capital as a vast entity, full of mystery a strange 
powers—a creation rising above realistic description of miliew and 
meurs to fire our imagination and implant in our consciousness a 
fantastic conception of the city which Mr. Roger Caillois has likened 
to an ancient myth. This thesis for the Paris doctorat d’universtté 
is concerned almost exclusively with the second of these elements. 
Ingeniously, if sometimes arbitrarily, Miss Stevenson contrives to 
present her tableau of Parisian manners and her analysis of the 
well-springs of Parisian character under four chapter headings: 
“TL’Argent,” “L’Esprit,” “Le Cour,” and “L’Enfer parisien.” 
There are some lacunae: for example, the treatment of love in 
its varied manifestations overlooks the important—and extremely 
Balzacian—theme of love in older men (Baron Hulot, Crevel, etc.). 
And Balzac’s Paris “ theory,” expressed in prefaces, in the Davin 
introductions, and in the Avant-propos to the Comédie humaine, 
should not have been neglected. In general, however, the tableau 
is conscientiously and acceptably drawn up. 

But when Miss Stevenson attempts to go beyond the classification 
and presentation of material from Balzac’s writings, the results are 
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less happy. Whether through excess of caution or faulty under- 
standing of the methods of literary history, she seems to think it 
sufficient merely to set down the opinions of the critics and then, 
without weighing the evidence herself and often without even 
showing a choice among judgments by critics of unequal authority, 
to leave the reader to his own devices. Partly as a result of this 
defect, the thesis fails to answer the questions which we should 
expect a serious study of Balzac’s Paris to clarify. How much does 
the author of the Comédie humaine owe, in his portrayal of Paris, 
to literary tradition? What was the influence of the conventional 
attitude toward the capital? Does his depiction of Paris consist 
chiefly of a mass of accurate details—“ petits faits significatifs ”— 
conforming closely to the actual Paris of the period, or do the 
author’s creative imagination, intuition, and powers of synthesis 
play the more important réle? Why is it that the Paris of the 
Comédie humaine impressed itself so strongly upon readers that 
it seemed—and perhaps still seems—more “ real ” than the actual, 
material city of every-day experience ?—For these and other questions 
which occur to the student of Balzac’s works Miss Stevenson has no 
answer, nor does she present all the material necessary for the reader 
to find the answer himself. 

On the whole it must be concluded that this important subject— 
of which the interest is matched only by the complexity—has not 
vet received definitive treatment. Miss Stevenson has assembled 
a considerable body of documentation from Balzac’s writings and 
arranged it in an acceptable tableau of the psychological and soci- 
ological aspects of his Paris, but it cannot be said that she has 
interpreted this material in such a way as to contribute very much 
to our understanding of Balzac and his art. 


Cartos Lynzs, JR. 
Princeton University 


Hommes et @uvres du siécle. Par HENRI Pryre. Paris, 
Editions Corréa, 1938. Pp. 345. Francs 36. 


A collection of isolated lectures almost always strikes the reader, 
less indulgent than the auditor, as insufficient or arbitrary. But when 
the lecturer, in addition to his charm on the platform, possesses 
as intimate a knowledge of the texts and as sure a taste as does 
Professor Peyre, he has nothing to fear from the cold eye of the 
reader. To be sure, his volume would have gained in homogeneity 
if he had omitted the essays on Victor Hugo and on D. H. Lawrence, 
both dépaysés in the midst of these penetrating discussions of con- 
temporary French literature. Despite the limitations of the lecture 
form, the more general subjects are excellently treated : the contrast 
between pre-war and post-war, the keen evaluation of the modern 
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theatre, the spirit of revolt in its various manifestations, and the 
fortunes of contemporary French letters abroad. On Claudel and on 
Alain-Fournier P. has written very sympathetic and comprehensive 
essays, perhaps his best, whereas in dealing with Proust and Gide 
he has unfortunately limited himself to but one aspect or one 
moment of the writer’s work. 

The quality of the critic’s taste can be measured by the perspi- 
cacity with which he discerns the pre-war renaissance—in which, 
however, he might have included still other manifestations such as 
Larbaud’s Barnabooth and the foundation of the Vieux-Colombier. 
Elsewhere P. gives Copeau’s theatre a little more than its due, for 
it was Antoine who twenty years earlier revealed Tolstoi’s Power of 
Darkness. Nor is he unfair to the post-war, despite its exaggera- 
tions; he does not fear to characterize the epoch as “ belle” and to 
point out that its theatre, for instance, surpasses that of the nine- 
teenth century and the early years of the twentieth. His pages on 
the so-called obscurity of modern literature should be recommended 
to all philistines, as well as to all students of the subject. One 
might question, on the other hand, certain statements: that Mauriac 
and Duhamel are the only real novelists today (p. 73), that no 
novelist since Proust has reached a worldwide audience (p. 264; 
what of Gide, Romains, Martin du Gard ?), that Gide’s conversion to 
communism was ephemeral (p. 113; this is true only if communism 
is interpreted as the party), that the contemporary American 


theatre is superior to the French (p. 227), and finally that the 
work of Proust and Gide “ est un effort incessant pour donner droit 
de cité dans la littérature 4 l’étude de l’anormalité homosexuelle ” 
(p. 117). But such judgments represent the opinion of an excellent 
critic, who, in voicing them, aimed no doubt to arouse discussion. 


Columbia University JUSTIN O’BRIEN 


BRIEF MENTION 


Die Sage von Gawain und dem griinen Ritter. Von Orro Léu- 
MANN. KO6nigsberg and Berlin 1938. Pp. 97. In this monograph 
Dr. Léhmann reconsiders the problem of the derivation of Gawain 
and the Green Knight, using essentially the same evidence as that 
studied by Professor Kittredge in his well known book and by me 
in an article published in Modern Philology x11, but reaching a 
different solution. Briefly he concludes that an Englishman joined 
to a fairy mistress story of normal type the head-cutting game 
(which originally was associated with an other-world journey and 
which he derived from a narrative represented by the versions in the 
Fled Bricrend), and the sharing of winnings, derived from a source 
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similar to Miles Gloriosus; and that he changed the point of the 
story so that it became a test of the hero. The Green Knight in the 
Percy Folio and GGK descended independently from this English 
original. The other poems in which the head-cutting game appears 
do not derive from this source but merely link the head-cutting to 
stories of varied types (though Mule sans Frain and Caradoc may 
also be derived from the source of GGK). Logically, this solution 
seems entirely reasonable, and it may approach the truth; it has 
the advantages that it does not require ‘ stretching’ the evidence, 
and enables one to accept all the features of GG@K which look like 
elements of a fairy mistress story on their face value. In arriving 
at this conclusion, Dr. Lohmann tries to consider all the facts 
squarely; he insists on exact rendering of the passages in the texts 
and shows no little power of analysis of motifs. It is refreshing 
to encounter his uncompromising declarations that here Hulbert is 
wrong and there Kittredge errs. Hulbert is accustomed to such 
direct contradiction, but he doubts that Professor Kittredge is.* 


University of Chicago J. R. HULBERT 


Brut y Brenhinedd, edited and translated by J. J. Parry. Med. 
Acad. of America, Publication No. 27: Cambridge, Mass., 1937. 
Pp. xvili, 243. Six plates. $6. The editor’s text of this Welsh 
version of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae is 
based on MS Cotton Cleopatra B v, but readings from the Book of 
Basingwerk are given in footnotes. The editor has also supplied an 
English translation. In an appendix (pp. 219-224) are given a few 
selections from the version recorded in MS Peniarth 21. A second 
appendix (pp. 225 f.) gives a Latin text of the so-called Prophetia 
Merlini Silvestris. An index of proper names (pp. 227-243) adds 


to the usefulness of this useful book. — 


CORRESPONDENCE 


S. A. TANNENBAUM, BIBLIOGRAPHIES. May I correct a stupid error in 
the third paragraph of my review of Dr. Tannenbaum’s bibliographies 
(MLIN., tiv, December, 1939, p. 605)? Instead of “ Robert Withington’s 
note on The Faithful Shepherdess” I should have written “ Robert Withing- 
ton’s note on The Knight of the Burning Pestle.” 

BALDWIN MAXWELL 


+ There are, of course, many problems of detail considered in the book; 
in particular, the author repeatedly urges that the minor awkwardnesses 
and inconsistencies in G@K (stressed by Else von Schaubert in Englische 
Studien 57) are due to the alterations made in the course of changing a 
fairy mistress tale to a story of a test; and he argues strongly that GGK 
does not derive from a French source. 
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received. } 


Baldwin, Charles S.—Renaissance literary 
theory and practice, classicism in the rhetoric 
and poetic of Italy, France, and England, 
1400-1600. Ed. Donald L. Clarke. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 251. 
$2.75. 

Bennett, Mary Angela.—Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Philadelphia: U. of Pa. Press, 1939. 
Pp. viii + 172. [U. of Pa. diss.] 

Blanc, Robert E.—James McHenry (1785- 
1845), playwright and novelist. Diss. Phila- 
delphia: U. of Pa. Press, 1939. Pp. 136. 


Clark, Mary Elizabeth.—Peter Porcupine 
in America: the career of William Cobbett, 
1792-1800. Diss. Philadelphia: U. of Pa. 
Press, 1939. Pp. vi + 193. 

Dapp, Kathryn G.— George Keate, Esq., 
eighteenth century English gentleman. Diss. 
Philadelphia: U. of Pa. Press, 1939. Pp. 
viii + 184. 

Faust, Bertha. — Hawthorne’s contem- 
poraneous reputation, a study of literary 
opinion in America and England, 1828- 
1864. Diss. Philadelphia: U. of Pa. Press, 
1939. Pp. 163. 

Garrick, David—The journal of, describ- 
ing his visit to France and Italy in 1763. 
Ed. George W. Stone, Jr. New York: Modern 
Language Association, 1939. Pp. xvi + 73. 
[M. L. A. Revolving Fund Series, X.] 


Griffin, Constance M.—Henry Blake Fuller. 
Diss. Philadelphia: U. of Pa. Press, 1939. 
Pp. viii + 117. 

Griffin, Martin I. J.—Frank R. Stockton. 
Diss. Philadelphia: U. of Pa. Press, 1939. 
Pp. x + 178. 

Hotchner, Cecilia A.— Wessex and old 
English poetry, with special consideration 
of The Ruin. New York; published by the 
author. Pp. vi + 146. 


Kinne, Willard A.—Revivals and importa- 
tions of French comedies in England, 1749- 
1800. New York: Columbia U. Press, 1939. 
Pp. xvi + 310. $3.00. 

Leopold, Werner F.—Speech development 
of a bilingual child, vol. i—Vocabulary 
growth in the first two years. Hvanston 
and Chicago: Northwestern U. Press, 1939. 
Pp. xiv-+ 188. $2.25. [Northwestern U. 
Studies in Humanities, 6.] 


_ Mersand, Joseph.—Traditions in American 
literature, a study of Jewish characters and 
authors. New York: Modern Chapbooks, 
1939. Pp. xvi + 247. $2.00. 


Nethercot, Arthur H.—The road to Tryer- 
maine, a study of the history, background, 
and purposes of Coleridge’s “ Christabel.” 
Chicago, Ill.: U. of Chic. Press, 1939. Pp. 
x + 230. $3.00. 

Shakespeare, William. — The passionate 
pilgrim. Reproduced in facsimile from the 
unique copy in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. Introd. by J. Q. Adams. New York 
and London: Scribner’s, 1939. Pp. Ixvi + 
64 pp. of plates. $4.00. [Folger Shakespeare 
Library Pubs.] 

Warren, Austin.—Richard Crashaw, a study ; 
in baroque sensibility. University, Louisiana: = 
La. State U. Press, 1939. Pp. xvi + 260. Z 
$3.00. 

Whitehall, Harold.—Middle English i and 
related sounds, their development in early 
American English. Baltimore: Linguistic 
Society of America, 1939. Pp. 79. [Sup. to - 
Language, 19.] 

Whiting, George Wesley.—Milton’s lite- 
rary milieu. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
U. of N.C. Press, 1939. Pp. xvi + 401. $3.50. 


GERMAN 


1Alp4r, Gyula. — Streit der Alten und 
Modernen in der deutschen Literatur bis um 
1750. [Specimina dissertationum Facultatis 
philosophicae Reg. Hung. Univ. Elisabethinae 
Quinqueecclesiensis. 152]. Pécs: Kultura 
Kényn. Miiintézet Mayer, 1939. 146 pp. 

‘Barthel, Marga. — Das “Gespriich” bei 
Wieland. Untersuchungen iiber Wesen und 
Form seiner Dichtung. Diss. [Frankfurter 
Quellen und Forschungen zur german. u. 
roman. Philologie. H. 26]. Frankfurt a. M.: 
Diesterweg, 1939. 126 pp. M. 3.80. 

Boehmer, Julius. — Braunwald. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Ortskunde und Ortsnamenskunde. 
Kassel: 1939. 32 pp. M. 1. 

Bogeng, G. A. E.—Der Struwwelpeter und 
sein Vater. Geschichte eines Bilderbuchs. 
Potsdam: Riitten & Loening, 1939. 122 pp. - 
M. 1.80. 

Brokmans, Anna Luise.—Untersuchungen 
zu den Haustiernamen des Rheinlands. Diss. 
Bonn. [Rheinisches Archiv. 34]. Bonn: 
Roéhrscheid, 1939. viii, 80 pp. M. 3.80. 


Brunmayr, Hans.—Die Dichtung Kirntens. 
Diss. Wien: 1939. 196 typewritten pages. 
4°. 

}Biittner, Ludwig. — Gedanken zu einer 
biologischen Literaturbetrachtung. Miin- 
chen: Hueber [1939]. 152 pp. M. 4.80. ; 

Burte, Hermann, Zum 60. Geburtstag des 7 
Dichters am 15. Februar 1939. [Aus: Ober- 3 
badisches Volksblatt, 1939. Lérrach: 1939]. e 
82 pp. 3 

!Busch, Paul.—Friedrich Schlegel und das 
Judentum. Diss. Miinchen. Bottrop i. W.: 
Postberg, 1939. 96 pp. 
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Carlsson, Anni. — Die Fragmente des 
Novalis. Basel: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1939. 
xi, 223 pp. 

Clausz, Margarete. — Hinwendung zum 
Mysterienspiel bei neueren deutschen Dich- 
tern. Diss. Leipzig. Dresden; Dittert, 1938. 
112 pp. 

»Cordes, Gerhard. — Zur Sprache Eilhards 
von Oberg. [Hansische Forschungen. H. 1]. 
Hamburg: Hamburger  Verlags-Anstalt 
Wachholtz, 1939. xv, 103 pp. M. 5. 


Crossley, Ralph G.—Die Kaiserchronik. 
Ein literarhistorisches Problem der alt- 
deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Diss. Frei- 
burg. Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1939. 123 pp. 
Deutsche Volkslieder. Balladen. Unter 
Mithilfe von . . . hrsg. von John Meier. 
Zweiter Teil, Zweite Hialfte; Dritter Teil, 
Erste Hilfte. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1939. Pp. 
i-xi, 219-303; 1-140. 4°. 

‘ Dreher, Arno.—Das Fragmentarische bei 
Kleist und Hélderlin als rassenseelischer 
Ausdruck. Diss. Miinster. Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1938. 66 pp. 


Eberle, Julius.—Die Mundart um die 
Kupfer nach Lauten und Flexion. Diss. 
Tiibingen. Stuttgart: Fink, 1938. vi, 56 pp. 
1 plate. 

Erdmann, Helmut.—Studien zur Geschichte 
der Sprache des deutschen Bauwesens. Diss. 
Danzig. Bad Pyrmont: Reinhardt, 1939. 
66 pp. 

‘Ernst, Paul, und das Drama. (Gedruckt 
fiir die Mitglieder der Paul-Ernst-Gesell- 
schaft). [Jahrbuch der Paul-Ernst-Ges. Miin- 
chen: 1939]. 223 pp. M. 2.50. 


1 Esche, Annelinde.—Elise Riidiger geb. von 
Hohenhausen. Ein Bild ihres Lebens und 
Schaffens. Diss. Miinster. Hmsdetten i. W.: 
Lechte, 1939. 72 pp. 


+ Ferrari, Leonilde.— Paul Heyse und die 
literarischen Strémungen seiner Zeit. Diss. 
Bonn. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. 97 pp. 


‘Fischer, Erika.—Soziologie Mihrens in der 
zweiten Hilfte des 19. Jahrhunderts als 
Hintergrund der Werke Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbachs. Diss. Leipzig: E. Wunder- 
lich, 1939. 119 pp. M. 7.80. 


,Fontane, Theodor.—Theodor Fontane und 
die Familie von Wangenheim. Aus dem 
Nachlass hrsg. von Conrad Héfer. (Privat- 
druck hergestellt auf Veranlassung von 
Gerhard Schulze). [Hisenach: Bibliophilen- 
vereinigung, 1939]. 103 pp. 350 copies. 


, zum GedichtniB. 20. Sept. 1898. 
Bearbeitet von Hermann Fricke. [Branden- 
burgische Jahrbiicher. 9]. Potsdam: Hayn’s 
Erben, 1938. 92 pp. 4°. M. 1.25. 


' Fricke, Hermann.—Dichter der Mark. Ein 
Uberblick. Berlin: Hayn’s Erben, 1939. 82 
pp. M. 1.20. 


Friedrich, Wilhelm.—Die Flurnamen des 
Bezirks Rémerstadt. Mit 3 Karten. [Sudeten. 
deutsches Flurnamen-Buch. H. 3]. Reichen. 
berg: Kraus, 1939. 115 pp. 4°. M. 3.60, 

Gehring, Friedrich Wilhelm. — Die volks. 
deutsche Dichtung in unserer Zeit. [Die 
deutsche Leistung in der Welt. Bd. 4), 
Weimar: Béhlau, 1939. vii, 83 pp. 


Gértner, Richard.— Die drei Wertstufey 
des Wahren, Schinen und Guten in der 
deutschen Klassik. Studie zum Humanitiits. 
ideal. Diss. Bonn; 1939. 99 pp. 


; Groth, Helge. — Dichter des Humanismus 
im heutigen Deutschland. 1. Hermann Hesse, 
Hans Carossa, Ernst Wiechert, Karl Benno 
von Mechow. Berlin: Pfau, 1939. 236 pp. 
M. 7.80. 


, Guardini, Romano. — Hélderlin. Weltbild 
und Frémmigkeit. Leipzig: Hegner, 1939, 
568 pp. M. 12.50. 

Uber Wilhelm Raabes “Stopfkuchen.” 
2. durchgearb. Aufl. Wiirzburg: Werkbund. 
Verl. [1939]. 83 pp. M. 2.50. 


Guggisberg, Kurt. — Jeremias Gotthelf. 
Christentum und Leben. Ziirich: Niehans 
[1939]. 285 pp. M. 4. 


Hebbel-Jahrbuch.—Im Auftrag der Hebbel- 
gemeinde hrsg. durch Detlef Célln. Heide: 
Westholsteinische Verlags-Anstalt [1939]. 
126 pp. M. 2.40. 


Hebel, Johann Peter. — Briefe. Gesamt- 
ausgabe. Hrsg. und erliutert von Wilhelm 
Zentner. Karlsruhe: C. F. Miiller [1939]. 
xxi, 805 pp. M. 10. 


; Heesch, Kathe.—Gottfried Kellers “ Griiner 
Heinrich ” als Bildungsroman des deutschen 
Realismus. Diss. [Dichtung, Wort u. Sprache 
H. 4]. Hamburg: Hansischer Gildenverlag, 
1939. 65 pp. M. 3. 


Heinlein, Otto. — August Bohse-Talander 
als Romanschriftsteller der galanten Zeit. 
Diss. Greifswald. Bochum-Langendreer: 
Péppinghaus, 1939. 146 pp. 


Heinzerling, Jakob, u. Reuter, Hermann— 
Siegerlinder Wérterbuch. Hrsg. im Auftrag 
des Vereins fiir Heimatkunde und Heimat- 
schutz im Siegerlande samt Nachbargebieten 
zu Siegen. Mit 18 Abbildungen im Text, 31 
Wort- und Lautkarten und 1 Kirchspiel- und 
Amterkarte. Siegen: Vorlinder 1932-1938. 
xxiv, 354 pp. 4°. M. 18.60. 


Heyderhoff, Julius—Die Hausgeister von 
Pempelfort. Familien- und Freundschafts- 
briefe des Jacobi-Hauses. Gesammelt und 
herausgegeben. Mit 6 Bildtafeln. Diissel 
dorf: Schwann, 1939. 84 pp. 4°. M. 4. 


Hildebrandt, Heinrich. — Die Staatsaul- 
fassung der schlesischen Barockdramatiker 
im Rahmen ihrer Zeit. Diss. [Rostocker 


Studien, H. 6]. Rostock: Hinstorff [1939]. 
178 pp. M. 3. 
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Hoche, Alfred E.—Die Geisteskranken in 
der Dichtung. Miinchen: J. F. Lehmann 
[1939]. 43 pp. M. 1. 
Hiihne, Margot. — Die Alexanderepen 
Rudolfs von Ems und Ulrichs von Eschen- 
bach. Diss. Jena. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. 
iii, 194 pp. M. 4.50. 

;Hugelmann, Hans.—Paul Ernst. Wirklich- 
keit, Weltanschauung und Prosaform. Diss. 
{Erlanger Arbeiten zur deutschen Literatur. 
13]. Erlangen: Palm & Enke, 1939. viii, 
173 pp. M. 5.50. 

Jahresbericht iiber die wissenschaftlichen 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der neueren 
deutschen Literatur. Hrsg. im Auftrag der 
Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. von der Literatur- 
archiv-Ges. in Berlin N.F. Bd. 15. Biblio- 
graphie 1935. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1939. 
304 pp. M. 20. 


Jappe, Hajo.—Jugend deutschen Geistes. 
Das Bild des Jiinglings in der Bliite der 
deutschen Dichtung. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1939. 444 pp. M. 11. 

Kaestner, Walter.—Die deutschen Lehn- 
wirter im Polnischen. 1. Einleitung und 
Lautlehre. Diss. Hamburg. [Verdffent- 
lichungen des Slavischen Instituts an der 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. Berlin. 23]. Leip- 
zig: Harrassowitz, 1939. xxviii, 131 pp. M. 6. 


\Kallenberg, Elisabeth. — Das Bild des 
Menschen im Werke Hdélderlins. Diss. Miin- 
ster. Teildruck. Berlin: Pfau, 1939. 82 pp. 


Klett, Ada M.—Der Streit um “ Faust II” 
seit 1900. Mit kommehtierter Bibliographie 
von 512 Titeln. [Jenaer germanistische 
Forschungen. Bd. 33]. Jena: Frommann, 
1939. 216 pp. M. 6.80. 


Kobielski, Paul.—Jean Pauls Spitstil. 
Diss. Kéln: Welzel-Druck, 1939. 46 pp. 


'Kothe, Josef.—Die deutschen Osterlieder 
des Mittelalters. Diss. Breslau: Nisch- 
kowsky, 1939. x, 132 pp. 


-Kuhlmann, Erich. — Der niederdeutsche 
Mensch bei Christian Dietrich Grabbe. Ein 
Beitrag zur Wesensbestimmung des nordisch 
bestimmten deutschen Menschen. Diss. Bonn. 
Bottrop i.W.: Postberg, 1939. 113 pp. 


’Kuhlmann, Walter.—Deutsche Aussprache. 
Lehr- und Lesebuch fiir Auslinder. 2. verb. 
Aufl. [Germanische Bibliothek. Abt. 1, Reihe 
3, Bd. 12]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1939. viii, 
40, 39 pp. M. 2.85. 


'Langenbucher, Hellmuth. — Die deutsche 
Gegenwartsdichtung. Eine Einfiihrung in das 
volkhafte Schriftum unserer Zeit. Mit 16 
Dichterbildern. Berlin: Junker & Diinn- 
haupt, 1939. 238 pp. M. 2.80. 


Laqua, Hans——Warum Karl May? Wirk- 
ung und Wert eines Volksschriftstellers. 
Vortrag. Radebeul : Karl-May-Verlag [1939]. 
32 pp. 25 Pf. 


v 


' Loock, Wilhelm.—Die Gestalt des Politi- 
kers bei C. F. Meyer. Diss. Marburg: Bauer, 
1938. 59 pp. 


| Low, Wilhelm. — Paul Ernsts Auffassung 
vom Amt des Dichters. Ein Beitrag zur 
Deutung des Grundgefiihls seiner theoreti- 
schen Schriften. Diss. Marburg. Hilchenbach 
i. W.: Wesener, 1938. 113 pp. 

Martin, Bernhard.—Die deutschen Mund- 
arten. Mit 13 Abbildungen. [Hochschulwissen 
in Einzeldarstellungen]. Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1939. viii, 159 pp. M. 3.40. 
Streifziige durch Waldecks Mundarten. 
[Waldeckisches Volkstum. Bd. 3]. Korbach: 
Bing, 1937. 51 pp. M. 1. 


Mayer, Anton.—Der Gittergleiche. Erin- 
nerungen an Rudolf G. Binding. Mit 2 
Bildtafeln. Potsdam: Riitten & Loening, 
1939. 94 pp. M. 1.80. 

Meder, Hugo. — Die erziihlenden Werke 
von Emil Strauss. Diss. Frankfurt. Lim- 
burg: Vereinsdruckerei, 1938. 93 pp. 


Mell, Max.— Adalbert Stifter. Leipzig: 
Insel-Verl. 1939. 72 pp. 80 Pf. 

Merkel, G. D.—Die Epochen der deutschen 
Schriftsprache. [Nationale und Kapodi- 
strische Universitit Athen, Philosophische 
Fakultit: Deutsche Philogie II]. Athen: 
1939. 55 pp. 

Merseburger Zauberspriiche, Die, hrsg. vom 
Landeshauptmann der Provinz Sachsen. (Den 
Mitgliedern und Giisten der “ Gesellschaft 
der Bibliophilen (Weimar) ” gewidmet an- 
lisslich der Tagung in der Provinz Sachsen 
und ihres Besuches in Merseburg am 2. Juli 
1939). [Halle: Brandt, 1939]. 29 pp. 4°. 
250 copies. . 

| Millotat, Heinz—Rudolf G. Bindings er- 

zihlerisches Werk. Diss. Marburg. Wiire- 
burg: Triltsch, 1939. 94 pp. M. 3. 
! Minssen, Bernhard.—Der iiltere Friedrich 
Schlegel. Untersuchungen auf Grund der 
Umarbeitung der “ Geschichte der alten und 
neuen Literatur von 1822.” Diss. Breslau. 
Bleicherode: Nieft, 1939. 83 pp. M. 3.40. 


)Palmer, Philip Motley. — Neuweltwérter 
im Deutschen. [Germanische Bibliothek, 2. 
Abt. Untersuchungen und Texte 42]. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1939. 174 pp. M. 9.60. 


} Powell, Percival Hugh.—Pierre Corneilles 
Dramen in deutschen Bearbeitungen und auf 
der deutschen Biihne bis zum Anfang des 
19. Jhs., und deren Verhiltnis zur zeitgendssi- 
schen Literatur in Deutschland. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des deutschen Dramas und 
Theaters im 17. u. 18. Jh. Diss. Rostock. 
Emsdetten (Westf.) : Lechte, 1939. 135 pp. 

' Pradel, Johannes.—Studien zum Prosastil 
Clemens Brentanos. Ein Beitrag zur Wesens- 
bestimmung romantischen Formwillens. Diss. 
Breslau. [Junge Forschung. H. 6]. Halle: 
Akad. Verl. 1939. 169 pp. M. 4.90. 
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Preissl, Fritz.—Hrotsvith von Gandersheim 
und die Entstehung des mittelalterlichen 
Heldenbilds. Diss. [Erlanger Arbeiten zur 
deutschen Literatur. 12]. Hrlangen: Palm 
& Enke, 1939. 61 pp. M. 2.50. 

Reifferscheidt, F.—tber die Sprache. Leip- 
zig: Hegner, 1939. 198 pp. M. 5.50. 

Reis, Arnold Mathias. — Wilhelm von 
Scholz. Studien zu seiner Weltanschauung. 
Diss. Bonn. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. 95 pp. 

Répke, Werner.—Studien zur Entwicklung 
Wilhelm Raabes. Diss. Frankfurt. Braun- 
schweig: Westermann, 1938. 79 pp. 


Ruegenberg, Gottfrieda.— Paul Fleming. 
Versuch einer Darstellung seiner Dichtungs- 
motive und seiner Sprache. Diss. Kéln. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. 110 pp. 


Rutt, Theodor. — Selbsterziehung und 
Selbstbildung im Leben und in den Werken 
Adalbert Stifters. Diss. Kéln: Orthen, 1939. 
76 pp. 

Schell, Hans.—Das Verhiltnis von Form 
und Gehalt in Goethes “ Pandora.” Diss. 
a Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. 134 pp. 


Schenck, Ernst von.—E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
Ein Kampf um das Bild des Menschen. Ber- 
lin: Die Runde, 1939. xviii, 754 pp. M. 12. 


Schmitt, K. — Litteraturgeschichtlicher 
Abriss der Pfilzer Mundartdichtung (nebst 
Sprachbetrachtungen). Diss. Miinchen. Hei- 
delberg: Lippl, 1939. 79 pp. 


Schnelle, Anna M.—Die Staatsauffassung 
in Anton Ulrichs “ Aramena” im Hinblick 
auf La Calprenédes “ Cléopatre.” Diss. Ber- 
lin: Pfau, 1939. 87 pp. M. 3. 
Helmut.—Die Berliner Abend- 
blatter Heinrich von Kleists, ihre Quellen 
und ihre Redaktion. Diss. [Schriften der 
Kleist-Gesellschaft. Bd. 19]. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1939. 16, 402 pp. 


' Siebert, Wernher.—Der alte Stefan George. 
Mainz: Hanns Marxen [1939]. 54 pp. M. 
3.40. 


,) Spanner, Werner. — Das Miirchen als 
Gattung. Diss. [Giessener Beitriige zur 
deutschen Philologie. 68]. Giessen: von 
Miinchow, 1939. 43 pp. M. 2.50. 

} Stapf, Paul. — Jean Paul und Stifter. 
Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
jungen Stifter. [Germanische Studien. H. 
208]. Berlin: Ebering, 1939. 66 pp. M. 2.80. 


Stearns, Harold Everett Jr. — Germany’s 
Military Heroes of the Napoleonic Era in 
Her Post-War Historical Drama. Currents 
of German Nationalism in Recent Historical 
Plays. Diss. Univ. of Michigan. [1939]. 
147 pp. 

Steche, Theodor.— Das Rabenschlachtge- 
dicht, das Buch von Bern und die Ent- 
wicklung der Dietrichsage. Habilitations- 


vi 


Schrift. [Deutsches Werden. H. 16]. Greifs. 
wald: Bamberg, 1939. 292 pp. M. 6.50. 


Steiner, Elisabeth [Schwester M. Petronia, 
O. P.]. —Gleichheit und Abweichungen im 
Wortschatz der ahd. Bibelglossen und der 
zusammenhiingenden Bibeltexte. Diss. Miin- 
chen. Speyer: Pilger-Druckerei, 1939. ix, 
353 pp. 


. [Stéckli, Alban].— Rudolf der Schreiber 
von Ins, nicht von Ems. Wohlen (Aargau) ; 
K. Meyer’s Séhne, 1939. 51 pp. M. 2. 


Stoelzel, Elisabeth.—H6lderlin in Tiibingen 
und die Anfiinge seines Hyperion. Diss, 
Kiel. Tiibingen: Becht, 1938. iv, 127 pp. 


Stoffers, Wilhelm.—Juden und Ghetto in 
der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang 
des Weltkrieges. Diss. Nijmegen. [Aus: 
Deutsche Quellen und Studien. Bd. 12] 
Graz: Stiasny, 1939. 800 pp. M. 24. 


Stuhlfauth, Georg.—Die Bildnisse des Hans 
Sachs von 16. bis zum Ende des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts. Mit 42 Abbildungen. Berlin: F. 
Kupferberg [1939]. 53 pp. M. 2.80. 


Stuhlmann, Friedrich. — Die Sprache des 
Heeres. Eine heeresgeschichtlich-sprachliche 
Untersuchung. Berlin: Traditions-Verlag 
[1939]. 86 pp. M. 2.50. 


Stuyver, Wilhelmina. — Deutsche expres- 
sionistische Dichtung im Lichte der Philo- 
sophie der Gegenwart. Amsterdam: J. H. 
Paris, 1939. 222 pp. FI. 3.75. 


Tempeanu, Virgil.—Sippenfeindschaft und 
Wiedervergeltung im Nibelungenlied. Bu- 
karest: Zweier, 1938. 140 pp. M. 2. 


' Thomas, Helmuth. — Untersuchungen zur 
Uberlieferung der Spruchdichtung Frauen- 
lobs. Diss. Berlin. [Palaestra. 217]. Leipzig: 
Akad. Verlagsgesellschaft, 1939. xix, 231 pp. 
M. 19.60. 


»Timmermann, Ernst.—Peter Hille. Persén- 
lichkeit und Werk. Diss. Kéln: Picks, 1939. 
143 pp. 


Tinnefeld, Eleonore.—Der soziale Kampf 
in der deutschen Arbeiterdichtung. Diss. 
Leipzig. Diisseldorf: Dobler [1938]. 77 pp. 

Veil, Wolfgang H.— Goethe als Patient. 
Mit 2 Bildtafeln. Jena: Fischer, 1939. 71 
pp. M. 2. 


t Viétor, Karl.—Georg Biichner als Politiker. 
Bern: Haupt, 1939. 134 pp. Fr. 6. 

: Voigt, Alfred.—Unmrisse einer Staatslehre 
bei Johann Gottfried Herder. [Kénigsberger 
rechtswissenschaftliche Forschungen. Bd. 3]. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1939. 56 pp. M. 
2.80. 

Wanner, Georg.—Die Mundarten des Kan- 
tons Schaffhausen. T. 1. Hrsg. von Hans 
Wanner. (Schaffhausen, Kantons-Schule, 
Jahresbericht, 1939. Beilage). [Frauenfeld: 
Huber, 1939]. viii, 83 pp. 1 plate. 
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} Weihe, Amalie. — Der junge Eichendorff 
und Novalis’ Naturpantheismus. Diss. Mar- 
burg. [Germanische Studien. H. 210]. Ber- 
lin: Ebering, 1939. 96 pp. M. 3.90. 

Wiese, Benno von.— Herder. Grundziige 
seines Weltbildes. [Meyers kleine Hand- 
biicher. 19]. Leipzig: Bibliographisches 
Institut [1939]. 144 pp. M. 2.60. 

Zemp, Werner.— Mérike. Elemente und 
Anfinge. Diss. Ziirich. [Wege zur Dichtung. 
Bd. 33]. Frauenfeld, Leipzig: Huber, 1939. 
163 pp. M. 3.60. 


FRENCH 


Abercrombie, N. J.—Saint Augustine and 
Fr. Classical Thought. Ozford: Clarendon 
Press, 1938. iii + 123 pp. 

Barbeau, M. — Romancéro du Canada. 
London: Macmillan, 1938. 

Beck, J. et L.—Le MS. du Roi. Phila- 
delphia: U. of Pa. Press, 1938. 

Becker, Ph. A——Das Werden der Wilhelm- 
u. der Aimerigeste. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1938. 
iv + 208 pp. 

Bendel, H.— Beitriige zur Kenntniss der 
Mundart von Lescun. Tiibingen diss., 1938. 
138 pp. 

Bestmann, Fr.—Die lautliche Gestaltung 
englischer Ortsnamen im Altfranz. u. Anglo- 
normannischen. Paris; Droz, 1938. xxxi + 
215 pp. 

Bley, L. — Auffassung u. Gestaltung des 
Problems der Entwurzelung in M. Barrés’ 
“Les déracinés.” Heidelberg diss., 1938. 
56 pp. 

Bo, C.—Delle immagini giovanili di Sainte- 
Beuve. Florence; Parenti, 1938. 517 pp. 

Bremer, K. H.—Der franz. Nationalismus. 
Berlin: Deutscher Rechtsverlag, 1939. 137 pp. 

Brinkmann, W.—Bienenstock u. Bienen- 
stand in den roman. Liindern. Hamburg: 
Hans Gildenverlag, 1938. xv + 200 pp. 

Cappiello, L.— La poesia francese dalle 
origini a Malherbe. Bari: Soc. ed. tipo- 
grafica, 1938. 118 pp. 

Chisholm, A. R.— An Approach to M. 
Valéry’s Jeune Parque. Melbourne and Ox- 
ford U. Presses, 1938. 

Clerc, C. — Portrait de Philippe Bridel. 
Lausanne; Payot, 1938. 

_Cremonte, L.—Proust. Il tempo perduto e 
ritrovato. Florence: La nuova Italia, 1938. 
107 pp. 

Crowley, F. I—Voltaire’s “ Potme sur la 
~ naturelle.” Berkeley: Calif. U. Press, 

38. 

Fiebig, W.—Das “ Livre d’Enanchet ” nach 
der einzigen Hs. 2585 der Wiener National- 
gaa Leipzig: Gronau, 1938. xlviii + 


Dust, Agnes.—Die Magdalenenszenen im 


franz. u. provenz. geistlichen Spiel des 
Mittelalters. Miinster diss., 1938. 105 pp. 

Ferraris, M.—I] romanzo contemp. della 
Svizzera fr. Turin: Gambino, 1938. 210 pp. 

Franzén, Torsten.—Etude sur la syntaxe 
des pronoms personnels sujets en ancien fr. 
Upsala diss., 1939. 165 pp. 

Gass, K.-E.— A. de Rivarol (1753-1801). 
Hagen i Westf.: Baake, 1938. iv + 274 pp. 

Gohlert, Fr.—Die franz. Provinz im Leben 
u. Werk H. de Balzacs. Halle diss., 1939. 
v + 102 pp. 

Goldsmith, Marg.— Mme de Statl. New 
York: Longmans, 1938. xii + 276 pp. 

Grass], M.—Die Musik in den Werken des 
J.-K. Huysmans. Munich diss., 1939. 276 pp. 

Guillaume de Loris et Jean de Meung.— 
Le roman de la rose, v. 1-956. Turin: Viretto, 
1938. 38 pp. 

Heussler, Fr. — Hyperkorrekte Sprach- 
formen in den Mundarten der franz. Schweiz. 
Basel diss., 1939. 83 pp. 

Heyns, K.— Wohnkultur, Alp- u. Forst- 
wirtschaft im Hochtal der Garonne. Ham- 
burg: Hans. Gildenverlag, 1938. xvi + 165 
pp- 

Jaesrich, H.—Die franz. Lit. im Spiegel 
der Hist. de France J. Michelets. Bonn 
diss., 1939. 83 pp. 

Jarman, L. M. — The Goncourt Bros.: 
Modernists in abnormal psychology. U. of 
New Mex. Bull., 1939. 52 pp. 

Krabbe, L.—Das Problem der Frau in den 
Romanen von Palacio Valdés. Miinster diss., 
1938. 62 pp. 

Langescheid, H.— Das Dorf Souancé-au- 
Perche. Hamburg: Hans. Gildenverlag, 1938. 
xii + 75 pp. 

Lugli, V.— Il prodigio di La Fontaine. 
Messina; Principato, 1939. 273 pp. 

May, J. L. — Fénelon. London: Burns 
Oates, 1938. xi + 207 pp. 

Mowat, R. B.— J.-J. Rousseau. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith, 1938. 368 pp. 

Pellegrini, A—Baudelaire. Milan: Treves, 
1938. 263 pp. 

Pierson, G. W.—Tocqueville and Beaumont 
in America. New York: Oxford U. Press, 
1938. xx + 852 pp. 

Schafer, K.—F. J. de Pierre, Cardinal de 
Bernis, als Schriftsteller u. Mensch, 1715-94. 
Berlin diss., 1939. 98 pp. 

Schaerli, E.—L’Inspecteur Hornleigh sur 
la piste. Boston: Heath (1939). 96 pp. 

Schubert, Willy.—Vom Stil des Rabelais- 
schen Satzbaues. Heidelberg diss., 1938. 
72 pp. 

Trojandt, G.—Das Italienerlebnis bei Frau 
v. u. Henri Beyle. Gittingen diss., 
1938. 108 pp. 
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Wandruszka v. Wanstetten, M. W.—Nord 
u. Siid im franz. Geistesleben. Leipzig: 
Gronau, 1939. iv + 245 pp. 

Weber, Edwart.— Die Bedeutung der 
Analogie fiir die Beschiiftigung H. Estiennes 
mit der Vulgiirsprache. Marburg diss., 1939. 
96 pp. 

Whitfield, Irene T.—La. Fr. Folk Songs. 
University, La.: La. State U. Press, 1939. 
xiv + 159 pp. $3.00. (Romance Lang. Series, 
1.) 

Wieder, J—J. Bainville. Breslau: Prie- 
batsch, 1939. x + 203 pp. 

Wigand, Ruth.—Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte 
von “ prud’homme.” Marburg diss., 1939. 


ITALIAN 


Alessio, G.—Saggio di toponomastica cala- 
brese. Firenze: Olschki, 1939. xxxvi + 505 
pp. L. 150. 

Altana, Giuseppe; Gualazzini, Ugo; Gatta, 
F. S—1ll museo e i manoscritti di Lazzaro 
Spallanzani esistenti in Reggio Emilia. 
Reggio Emilia: Costi, 1939. 49 pp. 

Antonibon, Francesca. — Le relazioni a 
stampa di Ambasciatori Veneti. Padova: 
Tip. del Seminario, 1939. 151 pp. 

Apostoliti, P.— Sintesi della letteratura 
italiana contemporanea. Milano: “ Quaderni 
di poesia,” 1939. 96 pp. L. 6. 

Bertoni, Giulo.— Lingua e cultura. Fi- 
renze: Olschki, 1939. 301 pp. L. 30. 

Caggese, R—Il Duecento e il Trecento. 
Dal concordato di Worms alla fine della 
prigionia di Avignone. (Grande Storia 
d'Italia). Torino: U.T.E.T., 1939. viii + 
538 pp. 300 illustr., leg. L. 85. 

Colucci, Benedetto. — Scritti inediti di 
Benedetto Colucci da Pistoia, a cura di 
Arsenio Frugoni. Firenze: Olschki, 1939. 
xviii + 88 pp. L. 30. 

Costanzi, 0. — Il pensiero religioso di 
Vittorio Alfieri. Roma: “ Ausonia,” 1939. 
80 pp. L. 8. 

Foscolo, Ugo.— Lettere inedite di Ugo 
Foscolo e Marzia Martinengo, a cura di 
Arturo Marpicati. Con un saggio sul Foscolo 
a Brescia. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1939. viii 
+ 386 pp. con 24 tavv. L. 18. 

Scritti militari. Introduzione e com- 
mento di G. Berzero. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1939. xxxii + 162 pp. L. 12.50. 

Galbiati, G.—Dizionario leonardesco. Re- 
pertorio generale delle voci e cose contenute 
nel Codice Atlantico con aggiunta di sei 
disegni inediti del codice stesso, di passi 
trascritti e di indici speciali. Milano: Hoepli, 
1939. xvi + 196 pp. con 10 tavv. L. 100. 

Getto, Giovanni.—Saggio letterario su S. 
Caterina da Siena. Firenze: Sansoni, 1939. 
viii + 163 pp. L. 20. 
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Ginori Conti, Piero.— Bibliografia delle 
opere del Savonarola. Vol. I: Cronologia ¢ 
bibliografia delle prediche, con contributj 
storici e filologici di Roberto Ridolfi. Fe 
renze; Olschki, 1939. viii + 165 pp. e con 
15 tavole fuori testo. L. 100. 

Malagoli, L.—Guicciardini. Firenze: “Ig 
Nuova Italia,” 1939. 244 pp. L. 16. 

Palazzi, F.—Nuovissimo Dizionario della 
lingua italiana. Mfilano; Ceschina, 1999, 
1374 pp. L. 58. 

Savj-Lopez, P.—Le origini neolatine, a cura 
di P. E. Guarnerio. Ristampa della edizione 
1920. Milano: Hoepli, 1939. L. 16. 

Taramelli, A—Bibliografia romano-sarda, 
Nota introduttiva di C. Galassi Paluzzi, 
Roma: Istituto di studi romani, 1939. 86 pp, 
L. 25. 

Torrefranca, F.— Il] segreto del Quattro- 
cento. Musiche ariose e poesia popolaresea, 
Milano: Hoepli, 1939. xxiv + 610 pp. di 
musiche in partitura, 16 fac-simili e § 
appendici. L. 130. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Aguilera, F.—Pubs. on the Lang. and Lit, 
of Sp. America and Brazil in 1937. Cam 
bridge: Harvard U. Press, 1938. 

Arvelo, R. A.—Historia y erfitica de 
novela en Venezuela. Leipzig: Pries, 1938, 
173 pp. 

Azorin.—El Licenciado vidriera, ed. Mar 
garita de Mayo. New York: Oxford U. Press, 
1939. xx + 143 pp. $1.00. 

Blasi, Epopea-spagnuola. Modena} 
Soc. tip. Modenese, 1938. 

Boselli, C. — Spagna. Lingue, dialetti, 
folclore. Milan: Le Lingue estere., 1939, 
181 pp. 

Costanzo, L.—D. Giovanni Tenorio nel 
teatro spagnolo e romeno. Naples: Guida, 
1939. x + 153 pp. 

Delogu, F. M.—Cervantes, La tragicomedia 
di Calisto e Melibea. Messina; Principato, 
1938. 289 pp. 

Gallop, R.—Cantares do Povo Portugués 
Lisbon: Augener, 1938. 

Gregor, J.—Das spanische Welttheater 
Munich: Piper, 1938. 536 pp. 

Guerrieri, Cr. C.—La lirica del Camées 
Genoa: Degli Orfini, 1938. 109 pp. 

Moll, R.-I.—Beitriige zu einer krit. Aus 
gabe des altspan. Libro de Alexandre. Ber 
lin diss., 1938. 132 pp. 

Murrieta, B. P. M.—El lenguaje peruan® 
Lima: U. Catélica, 1938. 

Placido, A. R. — Impresiones literaria& 
Montevideo: Monteverde, 1938. 

Zaldumbide, G. Montalvo. 
Inst. de las Espafias, 1938. 
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THE BONDMAN, by edited 
by BrensAMIN SPENCER, 266 pp. 
1982. 
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MASQUES, AND POEMS OF BEN JON-. 
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LUDWIG TIECK, THE GERMAN: ROMAN- 
TICIST, by Enwin H. 422 pp. 1935 . 0. p. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES, edited — 
Rosert Suarer (Philip Massinger, by Brn-. 
gaMIn Townirey Spencer; John Ford, by 
Mary Epita Cocnnowsr; Samuel Butler, 
Dan Gisson, Jr.) , 835 pp. 1983 . . $3.50 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: SEC- 
OND SERIES, edited by Rozsert SHAFER 
(Francis Osborn’s “Advice to a Son,” by 
munp A. E. Betz; Dryden's Plays: A Study 
in Ideas, by Mnpamp E. Harrsock ; Jeremy 
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